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TRADE UNIONS AND PARTY POLITICS 
B. C. ROBERTS 


1 

WHEN the National Executive Committee of the Labour Party, in the 
autumn of 1952, invited the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress to participate in the drafting of a new electoral programme 
it raised a number of questions that were embarrassing to both 
organizations; embarrassing because the actual relationship of the 
T.U.C. to the Labour Party is different in practice from that which 
the political zealots in the labour movement assume it should be. 
The artless goodwill telegram sent by Mr O’Brien to Mr Churchill, 
on the eve of the Prime Minister’s departure for America, pointed up 
still further the sensitive issues in the situation and touched off a 
discussion of the implications of these incidents which reverberated 
throughout the national press and the labour movement. It is, there- 
fore, an opportune time to review the relationship of the trade unions 
to the political parties and to speculate on possible future develop- 
ments. 

Before discussing the contemporary situation, it is desirable briefly 
to review the political activities of the trade unions before the 
Labour Party was founded. It was in the 1860s that the trade unions 
began to assume their modern role as an influential political pressure 
group; they had, of course, brought pressure to bear on Governments 
long before this time, but it was not until the extension of the 
franchise to working men became a political issue of immediate 
significance that conditions became favourable to the development 
of their political bargaining power. 

In the mid-years of the nineteenth century, many trade union 
leaders held the view, derived from previous experience, that political 
demands, other than those strictly concerned with matters funda- 
mental to the existence of their organizations, were dangerous to the 
stability of the unions. This attitude began to change when a number 
of exceptionally able leaders of the London trades societies became 
closely associated with a group of middle class Radicals. George 
Howell, George Odger and above all George Potter, the founder and 
editor of the Beehive newspaper — which for a decade after 1862 
stimulated the interest of its trade union readers in current political 
controversies — were especially prominent among these trade 
unionists. 

The events which brought these trade union leaders on to the 
political stage were not matters directly connected with domestic 
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social reform; they were developments occurring overseas, such as the 
struggles going on in Poland, Hungary and Italy for national 
independence and democratic forms of government. The American 
Civil War was another incident which aroused the greatest interest 
among trade union leaders, and led them to take the side of Lincoln 
in Opposition to the British Government which was inclined to sup- 
port the Confederates. Meetings and demonstrations were organ- 
ized to impress upon Her Majesty’s Ministers with whom the 
sympathy of the working class lay; one of the most notable of these 
was the tumultuous welcome arranged for Garibaldi, on his visit to 
England in 1864 at the invitation of a workmen’s committee which 
had been established as early as 1862. 

With the death of Palmerston in 1865 the reform of the franchise 
became a matter of practical concern for Potter and his associates 
among the leaders of the London Trades; and, together with their 
middle class Radical allies, they turned from organizing demonstra- 
tions for causes overseas to agitation for the extension of democracy 
at home. The case for electoral reform was not only conceded by 


both political parties, but their behaviour over the Reform Act of 


1867 made it abundantly clear to the unions that the working man’s 
vote was a weapon placed in their hands. 

The unions had long realized the need for a central co-ordinating 
body, but attempts to create one before 1868 had ended in failure. 
With the establishment of the T.U.C. in that year they quickly 
realized they had produced an instrument through which they could 
exercise political pressure. The T.U.C. was conceived by its first 
organizers asa working man’s parallel to the annual proceedings of the 
Social Science Association, and its business was conducted at its first 
few meetings on the lines of an academic conference. Papers were 
read on subjects of general interest to trade unionists and followed 
by a discussion on the points raised. Though this form of procedure 
was continued for a number of years the delegates to Congress at 
once indicated that it was not their idea that it should be merely an 
annual talking shop at which individual trade unionists could give 
their views a public airing: the original aim was quietly buried at the 
end of the first Congress when the delegates passed a resolution: ‘that 
it is highly desirable that the trades of the United Kingdom should 
hold an annual congress for the purpose of bringing the trades into 
closer alliance, and to take action on all parliamentary matters per- 
taining to the general interests of the working classes’. At the second 
Congress in 1869 a committee was elected to watch the progress 
through Parliament of a bill to regulate safety conditions in the 
mines; and at the third Congress, held in 1871, a Parliamentary Com- 


1 The Beehive contained articles and news items about these struggles and 
British foreign policy in almost every issue during these years. 
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mittee was set up to look after the interests of the unions during the 
passage through Parliament of the Trade Union Bill.‘ From then on 
the political activities of the trade unions were conducted through the 
annually elected Parliamentary Committee. It rapidly developed 
the techniques of a modern political pressure group; assiduously pro- 
moting bills, lobbying members, and instructing ministers in the 
pursuit of policies decided by the yearly Congress. 

The Committee, in theory, acted independently of both parties, 
but after 1875, in practice, it became closely allied to the Liberal 
Party. Its secretary, Henry Broadhurst, was elected to Parliament as 
a Liberal in 1880, and, as ‘the most successful vote maker on the 
progressive side’,? was rewarded by Gladstone with the Under- 
Secretaryship of the Home Office in the short-lived Liberal Govern- 
ment of 1886. 

Trade union leaders and their followers were by no means unanim- 
ous in their support of the Liberal Party during this period, and Con- 
servatism was especially strong among the cotton unionists in 
Lancashire. James Mawdsley, leader of the Spinners, even stood as a 
Conservative candidate. In a comment made to the Webbs in 1894, 
about their History of Trade Unionism, in which they had severely 
criticised the Parliamentary Committee for its subservient attitude, 
Broadhurst attributed the weak social policy of the Committee during 
these years to the fact that ‘every new move was looked upon by 
Tory workmen as making for Radicalism’.* 

At the 1885 Trades Union Congress there were demands from 
delegates that workmen holding Conservative political opinions 
should be supported as labour candidates. However, it was not to 
the Conservative Party that the unions eventually turned when 
disillusioned with the Liberals, but to a party which was partly of 
their own creation. The need for an independent Labour party had 
first been mooted at the second Trades Union Congress, but the 
idea took root during the 1880s outside the T.U.C. It only became a 
matter for the serious consideration of the union leaders after the 
success of the ‘New Unionism’. Many members of the Parliament- 
ary Committee were reluctant to break with the Liberals and when 
the T.U.C. finally agreed to assist in the establishment of a Labour 
Representation Committee it was with little enthusiasm for the 
project. 

For the first few years of its existence no one was quite sure of the 


1 The Beehive began in 1871 to publish the division lists of the votes in Parlia- 
ment during the debates on a Trade Union Bill — drawing its readers’ attention 
to the importance of comparing a member’s voting record with his promises at 
the hustings. 

? W. J. Davis: History and Recollections of the T.U.C. 

3’ Webb Collection, Section A, Vol. 1. 
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relationship between the Labour Representation Committee and the 
Parliamentary Committee of the T.U.C. This situation was clarified 
when the President of Congress, Richard Bell, ruled in 1904 that no 
discussion on the work of the Labour Representation Committee 
could be held at the T.U.C. because it was an independent body. 
Bell and other trade union leaders who were Liberals had little 
relish for the Socialist organizations associated with the Labour 
Representation Committee and were determined to maintain freedom 
for the Parliamentary Committee to pursue its own political activities, 
Even after the L.R.C. became the Labour Party and the number of 
trade unions affiliated to it began to increase as they grew more dis- 
satisfied with the Liberals, no change occurred in the functions of 
the Parliamentary Committee. By the end of the first world war the 
unions had finally severed all their previous ties with the Liberals and 
had become wedded ideologically as well as constitutionally to the 
Labour Party, but they showed no disposition to change the nature 
of the work performed by the Parliamentary Committee of the 
T.U.C. — by confining its activities to industrial matters, leaving 
political affairs entirely in the hands of the Labour Party — as sug- 
gested by some Socialist intellectuals. Indeed in 1921 the authority 
and political prestige of the T.U.C. was strengthened by a new 
constitution establishing a General Council with greater powers 
than the old Parliamentary Committee. 
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Of 704 trade unions listed by the Ministry of Labour in. 1950, only 
83 were affiliated nationally to the Labour Party. These unions, 
however, account for an affiliated membership of approximately 5 
million (out of a total trade union membership of 9.3 million), but 
in fact they have a larger proportion of the total trade union member- 
ship than this, because they affiliate to the Labour Party only in 
respect of those members who pay the political levy. The percentage 
of members paying political contributions varies from union to 
union, but the repeal of the 1927 Trades Disputes Act, substituting 
‘contracting out’ for ‘contracting in’, has led to a sharp increase in 
their total number since 1946.? 

































1 See S. and B. Wess: History of Trade Unionism (Ed. 1920), pp. 572. 
. LABOUR PARTY MEMBERSHIP. 
Affiliated Trades Unions 



































Number Membership Total Membership 
1946 70 2,635,346 3,322,358 
1947 73 4,386,074 5,040,299 
1948 80 4,751,030 5,422,437 
1949 80 4,946,207 5,716,947 
1950 83 4,971,911 5,920,172 








Annual Conference Report of the Labour Party, 1951 
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The unions have direct representation on the National Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, and a vote at the annual conference 
equal to the numbers on which the union has paid affiliation fees.* 
Twelve seats out of a total of 27 on the National Executive Com- 
mittee are reserved for representatives of the unions; but in addition 
to their own representatives the unions are entitled to vote in the 
election of five women members who are elected by Conference as a 
whole. They are thus able to secure, if they so desire, a majority of 
trade union candidates.? At the present time only one of the women 
members of the Executive Committee is a direct trade union nominee. 

The trade union representatives who sit on the N.E.C. are not 
normally the senior officers of their unions. If the unionis represented 
on the General Council of the T.U.C. — as most of the big unions 
are—the senior officer will sit on this body; but if it is also represented 
on the N.E.C., it will be by another official: no union officer ever sits 
on both national committees at the same time. By this policy the 
unions in effect emphasise the primacy of the T.U.C. and its independ- 
ence from the Labour Party. 

It has sometimes been suggested that the trade union members do 
not carry a weight proportionate to their numbers on the N.E.C., 
which is dominated by the representatives of the constituency parties. 
It may well be true that the prestige of ministers, or (when the Party 
is out of office) ex-ministers, enables them to exercise a more decisive 
influence in the N.E.C., but hardly ever is the division of opinion 
likely to follow the simple demarcation line which puts the trade 
union members on one side and the politicians on the other. Mem- 
bers of the N.E.C., once elected, sit as individuals, and their in- 
fluence on that body depends much more upon personality than 
representative capacity. Of course, on certain issues the Committee 
will pay a great deal of attention to the opinions of its members who 
have, either as ministers or trade unionists, special experience on a 
particular subject. 

The trade union representatives on the N.E.C. do not usually 
receive the publicity which is given to members of the General 
Council of the T.U.C.; they often do not figure as prominently at 
Labour Party Conferences as their senior officers, who lead their 
union’s delegation and put the union’s point of view. This tends to 
give the impression that union influence is projected from outside the 
Party. Because the leaders of the union delegations are not normally 


1 The number of members on which the unions affiliate to the Labour Party 
may be, and is in many cases, substantially less than the total number of members 
paying the political levy. 

* The trade unions used to have a clear majority on the N.E.C., but in 1937 
they agreed that the number of Constituency Party representatives should be 
increased from 5 to 7. 
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official spokesmen for the Labour Party, when they speak and vote, 
they often appear to be imposing a policy on the Party. The power 
of the unions over the Party seems glaringly obvious; their voting 
strength far exceeds that of the constituency parties and no policy 
can be carried without the support of a substantial section of the 
unions. 

Despite considerable and often bitter criticism levelled by defeated 
minorities at the bloc vote of the unions at Labour Party Confer- 
ences, it rarely happens that the unions vote solidly together. The 
real burden of the criticism is that the half-dozen biggest unions can 
by acting together almost always ensure that their point of view 
prevails, and that the weight of the trade union vote has usually 
been employed to sustain the right-wing leadership against the left- 
wing delegates from the constituency parties. 

It is also argued that the point of view held by the leaders of many 
of the unions is not that of their rank and file, which in practice has 
little chance of mandating its delegates. In terms of formal repre- 
sentation this criticism is valid up to a point, but it does not prove 
that the views of the trade union leaders are un-representative in 
fact. Furthermore, the same kind of criticism applies with equal 
force to the constituency party delegates whose policy has usually 
been determined by a handful of active members out of a consti- 
tuency membership of perhaps several thousand. 

‘The essence of the matter is that the Labour Party is an alliance 
between the trade unions and individuals who subscribe generally 
to the Party’s objects. The trade unions provide the bulk of the 
Party’s finance, both for the maintenance of its organization 
throughout the country and at election times.' If the unions could 
not make their voice heard and heeded they would not remain in 
the Labour Party — the constitution and standing orders of Confer- 
ence reflect this basic fact. 

Within the boundaries of the constituency party trade union 
branches may affiliate locally and are encouraged to do so by union 
headquarters, but little pressure is put upon them. In practice the 
pattern of local trade union affiliation is irregular, and it is extremely 
unlikely that there are many constituency Labour Parties to which 
all eligible branches are affiliated. Affiliation at the constituency 
level entitles the union branch to send a delegate to the party meet- 
ings and usually to its management committee, but many union 


1In 1950 income from trade unions was £150,000, but only £22,456 from 
constituency parties. In 1949 the trade unions provided £148,316 out of 
£156,286 for the General Election Fund. The constituency parties of course 
raise most of their election funds for local use, but the trade union branches often 
make substantial local contributions—Annual Conference Report of the Labour 
Party, 1951. 
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branches take only a desultory interest and fail to make use of this 
| right. Union branches, especially in the heavily industrialized and 
mining areas, frequently pay more attention to Labour Party 
business when a candidate for Parliament is to be selected. But the 
interest taken by full-time union officials at the district level in 
constituency Labour Party affairs varies a good deal. In some 
unions such as the Transport and General Workers they are actively 
discouraged from taking part in this kind of work, but other unions 
do not follow the same practice. In general it would be true to say, 
with perhaps the exception of certain mining districts, that there has 
been no attempt by the unions to use their local organizations and 
officials for the purpose of dominating constituency Labour Party 
activities. Indeed, some union leaders now feel they have erred too 
far in the other direction, allowing the constituency parties to be 
dominated by intellectuals who neither appreciate nor care for the 
point of view of the unions. 

Another important link which the unions have to the Labour 
Party is in the number of Labour members of Parliament who are 
sponsored by them. In the 1950 election, 140 Labour candidates, of 
whom 110 were elected, were sponsored by trade unions; that is to 
say, the election campaigns of these candidates were assisted by 
grants from the unions, which probably also make an annual 
payment to the constituency party so that it may employ an Agent 
to assist the member in his work. In addition many unions pay their 
sponsored candidates an allowance to cover the cost of services to 
members of the union. The trade union members of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party do not, however, act as an internal pressure 
group — though they meet together from time to time to hear a 
speaker or discuss some special problem affecting the unions. Their 
influence is more diffuse and personal, exercised through their 
individual contacts with the Front Bench of the Party. 

Though the Trade Unions are directly connected with the Labour 
Party at every level of its political machine, local, national, in Par- 
liament and Government (no Labour Prime Minister could avoid 
including trade unionists in his Cabinet) the Labour Party is not 
dominated by the unions. The most important source of trade 
union influence on the Labour Party does not come from these 
direct links, but stems from the T.U.C. which is independent of the 
Party. On matters which intimately affect the unions, the T.U.C. 
exercises far more influence with Governments than either the 
Parliamentary Labour Party or the National Executive Committee. 
Before passing legislation or making a change in policy which 
concerned the interests of the unions recent Labour Governments 
would always first consult the T.U.C. This power and prestige, now 
so plainly enjoyed by the T.U.C., rests mainly on the fact that it can 
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and does take its own decisions and follow its own policy; it is an 
independent body, which works at a different level from the political 
wing of the Labour Movement, but constantly impinges upon it. 
It is true that the T.U.C. is a partner with the Co-operative Union 
and the Labour Party in the National Council of Labour. In theory 
the purpose of this body is to co-ordinate the policy of the three 
organizations, and occasionally it has carried out that function. In 
reality, however, it is rather a medium for the exchange of informa- 
tion and opinions than a policy making organ. 

The General Council of the T.U.C. has always realized that a 
Labour Government may be compelled by circumstances or even 
tempted for other reasons to carry out policies affecting the trade 
unions adversely. It has never been under any illusions about that. 
Indeed the suspicions, conspicuously entertained by a union leader 
like Ernest Bevin, of the Socialist intellectuals who have always held 
prominent places in the hierarchy of the Labour Party have been and 
remain deep-seated.? These are not simply obtuse prejudices, but 
arise from a conviction founded on experience that those who have 
not grown up with the unions often fail to appreciate the effect of 
their policies upon them. Though the trade unions prefer a Labour 
government to be in office, because they believe it is more likely to 
be sympathetic to the aims of organized labour, this does not mean 
they are willing to give it unlimited support. 


The attitude of the T.U.C. towards any government was clearly 


1 The following resolution passed by the G.C. on March 25th, 1938 is a good 
example of this independence: 


That the G.C. places on record its conviction that in dealing with any 
Government on behalf of the Trade Union Movement its conduct must be 
determined by industrial and not political considerations. Further, that in 
regard to the appeal of the Prime Minister on the acceleration of the Rearmament 
Programme we regard this as exclusively a matter for the Trade Union 
Movement. 


It is further worthy of note that The Times Labour Correspondent should write 
with reference to a suggestion that the T.U.C. should join with the Labour 
Party in discussions on its future political programme, on December 17th, 1952, | 
‘Later today Sir Vincent Tewson and Mr Evans will, it is expected, be the | 
T.U.C. representatives at the informal talks called by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with members of employers organizations and the T.U.C., to discuss 
long term export prospects. The problems they will discuss with the Chancellor 
will, in the main, be the same as those on which the Labour Party is seeking their | 
collaboration. Both Government and Opposition feel it necessary to obtain the views © 
and co-operation of the T.U.C. in working out a way to secure national solvency.’ | 
And again on December 18th ‘It was agreed that there must be close consultation; | 
(with the Labour Party)... On the other hand, the T.U.C. leaders were reluctant to © 
find themselves involved in detail in the framing of the programme. They are © 
always anxious to preserve their complete independence of any future Government.’ © 
(My italics.) 

2 FRANCIS WILLIAMS: Ernest Bevin, London, 1952. 
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expressed in the statement the General Council issued in October, 
1951, following the victory of the Conservative Party, after six years 
of Labour rule: 


We shall continue to examine every question solely in the 
light of its industrial and economic implication. The Trade 
Union Movement must always be free to formulate and advo- 
cate its own policies...In the future as in the past we shall 
urge on the Government those policies which, from our exper- 
ience, we believe to be in the best interests of the country as a 
whole and from the same standpoint we shall retain our right 
to disagree and publicly oppose the Government where we think 
it is necessary to do so." 


The Party complexion of the Government makes no difference 
to the function of the T.U.C. and little now to its relations with the 
Government of the day. It is well understood by the General 
Council that a Labour Government is just as responsible to Parlia- 
ment and the people as any other Government: its primary duty is 
to the nation as a whole and not to any section of it. All this is not 
to say that there are not elements in the relationship between the 
T.U.C. and a Labour Government that are different from those in 
the relationship between the T.U.C. and a Conservative Govern- 
ment. A Labour Government can perhaps rely on the loyalty of the 
unions to a greater extent than a Conservative, but it cannot take it 
for granted that the unions will approve of every aspect of its 
policies. A typical example of the dilemma confronting a Labour 
Government and the unions was to be found in the policy of wage 
restraint pursued from February 1948 to September 1950. The 
unions, having been convinced by the Government’s case, reluc- 
tantly supported the policy until they felt it had become an intoler- 
able burden which threatened to disrupt their internal cohesion; then 
they abandoned it, despite the wish of the Government that the 
policy should be continued. It is this independence of the unions, 
in spite of the fact that they are an integral part of the Labour 
9 Party, which in the last resort really determines their power and 
4 influence on a Labour Government. 


3 
The Conservative Party, influenced by the growth of organized 
‘4 labour during the first world war, began to establish Labour Advi- 
sory Committees in the constituencies, and by 1939 there were 
approximately 130 of them in existence. The function of these 
committees was primarily to watch over the interests of the non- 
unionist workman, and to encourage and support those workers 
1 Labour, November, 1951. 
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who opposed trade unionism. When the Party turned to considering 
its reorganization after the resounding defeat of 1945, a radical 
alteration was made in its attitude towards organized labour. 

During the second world war there had been another great advance 
in the power and influence of the trade unions in the state. The ideal 
of non-unionism was dead! and the Conservative Party, always 
adept at making strategic retreats, realized that its old policy was 
futile and abandoned it. To win back its lost support among 
workers the Party re-established Constituency Labour Advisory 
Committees and started to organize Trade Union Councils. It now 
urged that Tory workmen should be good trade unionists — pay 
their subscriptions and attend their branch meetings. The new aim 
was not to fight trade unionism, but to seek to prevent the unions 
from being dominated by one political party. 

In constituencies the local parties were urged by the Central 
Council to give representation to trade unionists by the appointment 
of the Chairman of the local T.U. Advisory Councils to the Con- 
stituency Party Executives.2 At the Area level, Trade Union Area 
Advisory Committees were established with representation on the 
Area Executive Committees; and at the national level the same 
pattern was continued with the establishment of a National Trade 
Union Advisory Committee to the National Executive of the Party. 
In addition, trade unionists were given the right to be represented in 
the Constituency delegations to the Central Council and the National 
Conference of the Conservative Party; a right not extended to any 
other equivalent interest group. But the essential difference between 
the Conservative Party and the Labour Party, in this respect, is that 
the former has no affiliated organizations and therefore its relations 
are with individual trade unionists, and not with unions. The 
Conservative Party claims that it has the support of three million 
trade unionists — this may be wishful thinking, reinforced by an over 
simple calculation based on the number of trade unionists who do not 
pay the political levy. However, there is this much to be said: 
large numbers of trade unionists plainly vote Conservative. It is 
impossible to account for Conservative strength at elections except 
on that assumption. 

In most unions the Labour Party members are in firm control of 
the branches and higher level committees. Before the Conservative 
Party can capture these strategic positions it must live down its 


1 The D. C. Thomson case is interesting as an anachronism and, also, for the 
pressure brought by the Prime Minister at the request of the T.U.C. to persuade 
the firm to abandon its anti-union policy. 

* The actual relationship of these Committees to the constituency parties is 
decided by local rule; the Central Office of the Party has no power to compel a 
local party to follow these recommendations. 
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previous hostility to trade unionism, and this will take many years. 
The present policy of the Conservative Party, designed to prise the 
unions from the Labour Party, has two main aspects — on the one 
hand to support those who evince Tory opinions, and give them a 
place in the party machine, and on the other hand to stress the 
‘non-political’ character of the Trade Union Councils and provide 
a channel for the expression of the not inconsiderable rank and file 
discontent with union leadership. Many of those whoarecritical of the 
way in which the unions are being run think of themselves as Labour 
supporters, but some are being attracted by the so-called ‘non- 
political” work of the Conservative Councils of Trade Unions, 
fostered as it is by the employment of paid organizers specially 
assigned to the trade union field. The Conservative Party now claims 
that it has Trade Union Councils in 60 per cent of the Constituencies. 
By these means, it is probably slowly gaining ground among a section 
of trade unionists, and may continue to do so if the tendency towards 
centralization and bureaucratic administration of the unions is not 
checked. The Conservatives may also be assisted if the Labour 
Party falls into the hands of Mr Bevan and his associates, for there 
is a stronger current of hostility to militant socialism amongst an 
important section of rank and file trade unionists than the left 
wing of the Labour Party seems able to appreciate. 

The Conservative Government now in office is not likely to do 
anything that will fundamentally outrage the trade unions. They 
have given every indication that they intend to carry on the con- 
sultative arrangements at the national level developed by the wartime 
coalition and the Labour Government. Ministers have shown a 
willingness to consult the T.U.C. on every matter which affects the 
trade unions; and though the leaders of the unions may disagree 
with the policies of the Conservative Government and publicly 
denounce them this will not prevent the continuation of their policy 
of responsible co-operation with the Government of the day. The 
policy of the unions, which follows from the belief that they can best 
protect the interests of their members by bringing pressure to bear 
at the point nearest to which the Government’s policy is initiated, 
inevitably involves them in the necessity of acting with caution, 
restraining their militants, and, in a certain degree, assisting in the 
carrying out of policies which they do not in principle favour. 

The attitude of the union leaders is determined more by a prag- 
matic consideration of the facts as they find them than by theoretical 
preconceptions. Left-wing intellectuals have often criticized the 
behaviour of trade union leaders for its empiricism, seeing in it a 
betrayal of the socialist ideals of the Labour Movement. It is always 
easy to arouse indignation by suggesting that the achievement of a 
noble aim has been jeopardized through a readiness to enjoy an 
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opportunistic advantage. Since neither the Conservative Party nor 
the trade union leaders desire to return to the days of bitter conflict 
known in the past, and both are likely to act with circumspection 
towards each other in the future, the attitude of the unions is dia- 
metrically opposed to class warfare and the overthrow of capitalism 
by non-democratic means; it therefore constitutes a powerful 
bulwark against the advent of revolutionary socialism. The unions 
are an equally effective barrier to the adoption of soviet-type mea- 
sures of economic and social planning desired by some elements in 
the Labour Party.' Precisely because modern trade unionism is the 
greatest obstacle to the triumph of left-wing socialism or com- 
munism many trade union leaders are well aware that these doctrines 
are a far greater threat to free and responsible trade unionism than 
modern Conservatism. Mutual realization of this fundamental 
cleavage, coupled with the power of the unions, is the principal 
explanation of the hatred which exists between some of their leaders 
and the militant left-wing of the Labour Party. 

From the foundation of the British Communist Party, over thirty 
years ago, it has followed the tactical guidance of Lenin and always 
regarded the trade unions as one of the most important avenues 
through which the masses might be indoctrinated with Communist 
ideology and induced to support Communist policy. The Com- 
munist Party has been, however, consistently distrusted and opposed 
by the majority of trade unions, though this has not prevented it 
from exercising an influence at times far exceeding its numerical 
significance. The successes of the Communists in the trade unions 
have rarely been proportionate to the effort made by them, but have 
depended on the state of relations between the Soviet Union and the 
rest of the world, and upon the confusion of indentity with ‘left 
wingers’ in general. 

The association between the British Communist Party and its 
directors in Moscow has been both an advantage and a handicap 
to it. In the period of the Popular Front when Soviet foreign policy 
was being conducted by Litvinov, it was widely supported by many 
non-Communists; again during the second world war, after the 
attack on Russia, Communists benefited from the circumstances; but 
at other times, for example after the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939, or in 
recent years, they have suffered from the policy pursued by the Russians. 

The attitude of the unions towards the Soviet Union must, 
however, be distinguished from their attitude towards the British 
Communist Party. There has been and still remains a persistent 
sympathy towards the Russian people deeply ingrained in the British 


1 For an interesting discussion of this point see S. E. Roxre, ‘The Trade 
Unions, Freedom and Economic Planning’, Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Meeting Industrial Relations Research Association, New York, 1950. 
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radical and working class movements. This stems from the hatred 
of Czarism and the tremendous belief in the essential goodness and 
rightness of the Russian revolution. Allied to this hangover from 
Liberal Radicalism is the reluctance on the part of left wing socialists 
to believe that the revolution and socialism have been betrayed, 
which accounts for their recurring readiness to grasp at any scrap 
of evidence that might seem to prove that after all Russian Com- 
munism had not gone wrong. These factors have influenced many 
in the unions, against the better judgment of their leaders, again and 
again to attempt co-operation with the Russians, and to give 
support to aspects of foreign policy which could hardly be of 
advantage to British interests. At the same time as the unions have 
expressed these views they have been vigorously fighting the Com- 
munist Party and seeking to prevent Communists from infiltrating 
into positions of power. Arriving at a modus vivendi with the 
Russians is one thing, but having their agents at work inside the 
unions is another. 

No union has banned Communists from membership, but the 
Transport and General Workers Union bans them from holding 
office, and a number of other unions insist on the party affiliations 
of candidates for office being openly declared. Considering the 
relatively low percentages of members voting in a number of unions, 
what is perhaps surprising is that the Communists have not been 
able to capture the leadership of more of them. Perhaps half a 
dozen unions are firmly under Communist control — including one 
large union— though this does not mean that any Communist 
policy can be carried out. In a number of other unions the Com- 
munists exercise an important though not decisive influence. When- 
ever a clear cut issue on a matter of Communist policy has arisen at 
the Trades Union Congress it has almost without exception been 
resoundingly defeated, but where the question has been clouded and 
an appeal to traditional labour sentiments could be made it has not 
always been possible to expose the Communist pressure behind the 
scenes. It is one of the indictments against the Bevanites that they 
have become indistinguishable from the Communists to many 
ordinary trade unionists who are not always aware of subtle shades 
of difference, thus providing a cloak under which Communists can 
operate to influence union policy. The role of the fellow-traveller and 
sentimental woolly-minded ‘left winger’ has been of some con- 
siderable importance in the constant battle which the T.U.C. has 
had to wage to prevent the Trades Councils from being turned into 
Communist ‘front’ organizations. The measures taken to protect 
the trade union organization from disruption, such as the recent 
withdrawal of recognition of the London Trades Council, can easily 
be made to appear as acts of dictatorship. 













The Trade Union policy of co-operation and responsibility to the 
nation as well as to their more narrow sectional interest provides 
Communists with many plausible opportunities of painting a picture 
of trade union leaders betraying their members for knighthoods and 
the perquisites of public office. This type of Communist and 
occasionally Conservative extremist attack has only a limited appeal 
because it conflicts with the deep sense of loyalty ingrained in the 
militant activists to whom it is made, but it can be damaging when 
allied to genuine grievances and as part of a calculated policy to 
gain power by discrediting non-communist trade union leaders, 
There is little immediate chance of the Communists capturing power 
to a greater extent than they have at present, but the factors which 
might account for a growing success of the new Conservative policy 
could also lead to a growth in Communist influence. Indeed the 
more either of these parties succeeds in attracting the support of 
trade unionists the more is it likely to interact to the benefit of the 
other. 


4 

The wheel is a long way yet from having come full circle, but in 
recent years the comment has not infrequently been made that 
perhaps the time is approaching when it would be healthier for 
politics and the unions if they were not tied to any party. This kind 
of remark has, for obvious reasons, been a commonplace among 
members of the Conservative and Liberal Parties: what is of greater 
significance is that here and there trade unionists have been heard 
making similar observations. 

The withdrawal of the trade unions from affiliation to the Labour 
Party would have for them certain advantages. They would be able 
to concentrate on their industrial and social functions untrammelled 
by party allegiance and party labels. They would not in the future be 
handicapped by the problem of dual loyalty. No longer would they 
be open to moral censure for using political contributions from 
non-Labour Party supporters for the purpose of assisting only that 
Party. However, the disadvantages for the unions would also be 
great. In the first place, they would not be able to rely to the same 
extent as at present upon at least one political Party’s willingness to 
express their viewpoint. This might not matter very much in the 
near future, but in less favourable circumstances the unions might 
find they had made a grave mistake. 

Far greater than its effect on the unions would be the effect of such 
a step on the Labour Party. Without the assured financial assistance 
of the unions the Labour Party might be reduced to a weak and 
ineffective political fraction — at least until it could build up a much 
larger individual membership and an alternative source of income. 
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The much disliked bloc vote would be brought to an end, but the 
price of its abolition might be high. The unions have not only been 
the main financial prop of the Labour Party, they have also exercised 
a vital moderating influence on the Party as a whole. Delegates from 
the constituency parties might conceivably develop a greater regard 
for political realities if there were no bloc vote to save them from their 
follies, but of this there could be no guarantee. 

In these circumstances the Conservative Party, able to draw on the 
resources of the well-to-do, would be very favourably placed. The 
only practicable course for the truncated Labour Party would be to 
seek an alliance with the rump of the Liberal Party and commence 
the task of building up a new alternative middle-of-the-road party. 
And the Party system might be expected to return to something like 
what it was before the Labour Party was founded. If the Socialist 
intellectuals, who would then have much greater influence, pre- 
vented the Labour Party from taking this step, then the Conservative 
Party, faced as it was during the inter-war period with two ineffectual 
parties, probably engaged in a bitter conflict with each other, would 
reign with undisputed power for a long time. The advance made by 
the Labour Party since 1939, whatever the reservations about 
aspects of its policy, has contributed to the health of British politics; 
if it were thrown back again to its old position it would be a national 
misfortune. 

Moreover, were the unions to withdraw from affiliation to the 
Labour Party, the Communist Party would of course at once seek to 
exploit the situation. It would almost certainly propose a ‘unity’ 
programme and then, through all the well-known steps, endeavour 
to capture completely the Labour Party organization. The pressure, 
both national and local, on the leaders of the Labour Party, many 
of whom might be disposed to accept Communist offers of unity, 
would probably prove irresistible in the absence of the powerful 
counteracting influence of the unions. Such a course of events with 
all its possible consequences would threaten not only to distort the 
British party system, but jeopardize the country’s chance of survival 
as a free nation. 

Withdrawing from affiliation would not keep the unions out of 
politics — that is impossible in a modern state — and inevitably they 
would tend to lean towards the Party which most nearly sought the 
objectives they desired. It might bring the British party system much 
nearer to that of the United States, where the unions on the whole 
support the Democratic Party, while at the same time they do not 
refuse to support individual Republican politicians, or oppose 
Democrats, on the general principle of giving aid to their friends and 
denying it to their enemies. However, the chance that this would 
happen in the context of British politics is slim — the unions would 
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more likely again make an alliance and the problems, for which 
disaffiliation from the Labour Party is advocated as a solution, 
would be born afresh. 

The parties as we know them in Britain today do provide for a 
conflict of interests which has constructive elements and positive 
advantages, as well as drawbacks. In office neither the Labour 
Party nor the Conservative Party is as extreme, or as dominated by 
sectional interests as some critics would have us believe. Though the 
unions are affiliated to only one political party, the policy of the 
unions is to maintain an independent T.U.C. and through it to 
co-operate with the Government of the day, whatever party is in 
power; and this is a tremendous safeguard against purely obstructive 
and negative trade union opposition. For reasons already given the 
T.U.C. is not likely to abandon this role, provided its status in the 
community as an interest group which must be consulted and 
conciliated is recognized by both parties. 

There is, of course, no evidence that the unions have got anywhere 
near the stage of ending their affiliation to the Labour Party, and this 
analysis may seem very remote from reality. But it is worthwhile 
considering this possibility, if only to show that the existing situation 
is a long way from being one of crude black and white. Both from 
national and party standpoints it involves a complex balance of 
advantages and disadvantages. However difficult to justify theoretic- 
ally, the present policy of the trade union movement does fit into the 
two party system, and a far stronger indictment of trade union 
political action needs to be drawn-up before a return to the pattern 
of the nineteenth century could be confidently recommended. But 
there is no ground for complacency. It is essential that more 
consideration should be paid to the kind of problems which are 
giving rise to a good deal of frustration among the active members 
of the unions; these problems are a product of union organization 
as well as of political policy, and if left untackled, will spread like 
dry-rot and undermine the whole structure of labour organization, 
with possibly disastrous consequences to the unions, the Labour 
Party, and the health of British political life. 
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It will be possible to unite the empire of the Galilean and of Caesar in a 
synthesis, to fuse the cultural values of antiquity with the cultural values of 
Christianity in a higher culture, the culture of Communism. Here will the 
man of the future grow up ... who will be nothing but a harmonious fully- 


developed man. 
CLARA ZETKIN, at the 5th Congress of the 
Communist International, July 1924 


| demand the most severe penalty, the death penalty, for my father... a man 
who was my greatest and bitterest enemy. 
TOMAS FREJKA, Prague, November 1952 


THE experience of Eastern Europe since 1945, and more especially 
since 1948, throws fresh light upon ‘the nature of Socialist crisis’ — 
a crisis which, like its capitalist counterpart, is both economic and 
moral. Two claims, above all, were frequently heard before the war 
from Marxists and their supporters. Firstly they proclaimed the 


“superiority of their economic order over the inefficient bungling and 


waste characteristic of capitalism. Secondly it was argued that when 
once the capitalist origins of moral turpitude were removed a moral- 
ity of a new and higher order would emerge. Thus not only would 
they transform the economic system, deliver the economic goods, 
but the transformation would, of itself and by its effects, be morally 
elevating. The moral weaknesses of the capitalist order which so 
shocked the Webbs were to be replaced in ‘the new civilization’ by 
more humane and cultivated kinds of moral relationship. Service 
to the community would replace egoism and greed; coercion and 
terror would give place to co-operative zeal. If the wise political 
leaders disagree, as well they might, then in Zinoviev’s words, they 
would ‘eradicate all differences in a friendly and brotherly manner’.* 
It is perhaps surprising that after the experience of the Soviet Union 
between 1918 and 1930 these simple illusions were still cherished by 
many in the West in the decade before the war. A glance at Eastern 
Europe today shows clearly that there also these economic and moral 
arguments are belied by facts — in the short term at any rate. High 
production and moral improvement are legitimate aims of political 
policy, not merely of socialist policy, but the evidence accumulates 
that Marx’s heirs have devised no perfect technique for the further- 
ance of any of their programmes — either of economic democracy, 
efficient crisis-free production, or moral improvement. These 
1 Zinoviev, Moscow, June 25th, 1924, 
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millennial hopes of a perfectly just, friction-free New World are 
retained in the face of experience only by the blindly faithful. And 
those who defend injustice or hate all progress, however limited, are 
given (dialectically enough) new arguments and strength. 

The Western world outside the Communist new order in Europe 
is by no means free from economic ‘contradictions’, but nowhere 
in the Western industrial system is there so much economic chaos 
and confusion as most of the Eastern European countries have 
known under ‘People’s Democracy’. Food shortages, agricultural 
disorder, industrial unrest, these are the daily misfortunes of Bol- 
shevized Europe. ‘People’s Democracy’ has consistently failed to 
deliver the material goods either through bad production morale 
(especially in peasant regions) or through the diversion of production 
and trade to serve Soviet Russian purposes. 

Still less has the claim been made good that a new morality would 
emerge. Under Bolshevik aegis the elimination of one form of social 
injustice is followed by the emergence or rebirth of another; coercion 
of a new and terrible kind replaces the immoral sanctions of the old 
régime. New instruments of political tyranny are employed to coerce 
the masses, while among the ruling élite quarrels and intrigues of 
Byzantine complexity shatter the illusion of industrious harmony. 
Men jockeying for power, rivals for the spoils, politicians open to 
corruption and temptation, they can no more conjure up a new 
morality than could the tyrants of ancient Sicily. They may con- 
struct a surface unity of organization, method and’ purpose. They 
may talk as if their actions were inspired by insight into the ultimate 
laws of the universe — but in reality they are ‘twins of fear’, terrified 
of their subjects and of one another, evoking so as to explain their 
own shortcomings the spectre of the external foe and his wickedness: 
they are prisoners of the past, their own past and that of their 
societies. 

2 
Revolution thus ran its course from city to city. The place which it arrived 


at last, from having heard what had been done before, carried to still greater 
extent the refinement of their inventions. 


THUCYDIDES, History, II, Ch. 82. 


These reflections are more than justified by the evolution and 
decay of Bolshevik leadership in Eastern Europe since the break 
between Tito and the Cominform in June 1948. The most recent 
episodes in that decay centre around the trials of Communist leaders 
in Prague in November 1952 and the preparations that are being 
made for similar events in Eastern Germany and Roumania. These 
episodes are of course the latest of a long series from the days of 
Bukharin and Zinoviev to the present time. In Hungary Laszlo 
Rajk, in Bulgaria Kostov, in Albania Xoxe, all prominent members 
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of Communist Administrations, have since 1949 been tried and 
executed for treason. The pattern therefore is one with which we are 
very familiar. But there are several interesting and peculiar features 
of the trial of Slansky and others in Prague which deserve especial 
notice. Firstly, previous ‘show trials’ had been produced in countries 
with no traditions of free institutions or impartial justice. Now for 
the first time the scene was the capital city of what had but fifteen 
years ago been a genuine and successful democracy. In the four 
short years since the February coup Prague had been brought down 
to the moral level of Tirana and Buda-Pest. Those responsible for 
this sensed the shock which the performance would produce among 
the masses. Hence when the sentences had been executed they put 
up the aged and respected Minister of Education, Professor Nejedly 
to explain over the radio that not torture but ‘psychological pres- 
sures’ had prompted the confessions; hence also Gottwald’s 
laboured apologia at the Czech C. P. Congress in December. 
Secondly, the November trial in Prague destroyed much that had 
proved highly persuasive in Communist thinking and tactics. In 
the immediate decade before the war, especially in the period be- 
tween the seizure of power by Hitler and the Nazi-Soviet pact, there 
were several motifs upon which Communist propaganda could 
plausibly insist, several emotions which it could intelligibly evoke. 
The Marxists could pose among non-Marxists as the defenders of 
liberty against Fascist tyranny. (Of this pose the behaviour of 
Dimitrov at the Reichstag Fire trial, and his defiance of Goering, 
was a symbolic example.) They claimed also to be in the forefront 
of the battle against anti-Semitism and to be the dearest and closest 
friends of Jewish liberties. They claimed also to be the supporters 
of national independence with particular emphasis upon the German 
and Italian threat to the independence of the Spanish Republic. 
These motifs, anti-Fascism, anti-anti-Semitism, support for Spain, 
no doubt won many recruits to the Communist cause in those 
terrible years. Those were years in which the ruling élites, in Western 
and Eastern Europe, were confused and irresolute or were com- 
promised both morally and politically with the totalitarians of the 
Right. Upon the emotional and ideological capital thus created, 
the totalitarians of the Left drew heavily in answering their critics. 
After Prague they must search elsewhere. 


3 


To forestall an intending criminal or to suggest the idea of a crime where it 
was wanting was equally commended until even blood became a weaker tie 
than party. 

TuucypipEs, History, Il, Ch. 82. 


Perhaps the most obnoxious, though incidental, feature of the 
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Prague trial was the readiness of the family of certain of the accused 
to join in their condemnation. Much publicity has already been 
given to the plea of London’s wife to the President of the Senate of 
the State Court. Madame Londonova now despaired of her 
husband: ‘Having read the indictment my hopes collapsed. My 
husband was no victim. He was a traitor to his party and a traitor 
to his country. This to me is a heavy blow. A traitor lived with 
me and my family, and now we see the father of my children standing 
before the People’s Court as a traitor. It is now my painful duty to 
inform my two elder children of this. As a Communist and a mother 
I am, in the interests of the Czechoslovak people and of world peace, 
happy to see the gang of traitors exposed and rendered harmless. | 
can only join all honest men and women in demanding their just 
punishment.’ Signed: Lisa Londonova. If Mr London was unfor- 
tunate in his wife, his fellow ‘criminal’ Frejka was similarly unfortu- 
nate in his son. Tomas Frejka also corresponded with the State 
Court: ‘I demand the most severe penalty, the death penalty, for my 
father. Only now do I realize that this creature which no longer 
deserves to be called a man was my greatest and bitterest enemy. 
As a devoted Communist I know that my hatred of all enemies and 
especially hatred of my father will always strengthen me in my fight 
for the Communist future of our people. I ask that this letter be 
shown to my father and that, if possible, I may be given an oppor- 
tunity to tell him personally what I have written in it.’ These 
touching appeals for political justice speak for themselves and show 
the depths which Communist morality has so far plumbed. 
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4 

Turning now to the main body of the charges that were raised, 
some unexpected and shocking trends emerge. As so often on these 
occasions, the detailed indictments levelled seem to bear little or no 
plausible relationship to any real offences which the accused may 
have committed. The Prosecution maintained, and the defendants 
admitted, that for many years leading functionaries of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Party had been following a private policy of 
subservience to Western imperialist powers. They had been Trotsky- 
ites, they had been agents of the French, British and American 
Secret Services, they had worked with the Gestapo, they had failed 
to follow in their minds as well as in their actions the true Party Line. 
Where they had followed the Party line they had only apparently 
done so, but ‘really’ they had persistently betrayed the Party in 
most cases since their early youth. Charges of this kind, studded 
with improbabilities, are the stock in trade of these political trials. 
The ‘unmasking’ of Noel Coward as an agent of British Intelligence 
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would, in a less serious context, count as high comedy. One of the 
accused gave a circumstantial account of his recruitment into the 
British Secret Service by the village constable at Wiveliscombe in 
1941. This unlikely pillar of Somerset’s counter-intelligence was 
curious to learn about the industrial situation in Bratislava: and he 
conveniently produced ‘the text of an agreement’ for immediate 
signature! Yet if the trial touched unusual heights of farce, it had, 
as we have already seen, overtones of tragedy. Most tragic in its 
implications is the frontal assault upon the Jewish affiliation — real 
or imaginary — of the accused. Continual stress was placed on the 
Jewish origins of the majority of the accused and their alleged links 
with Zionist organizations and the State of Israel. Nor merely were 
they accused in the indictment of having been Zionists, but in case 
upon case it was alleged (and they admitted it) that their treachery 
had been prompted by their ‘Jewish Nationalist origins and con- 
tacts’. The official Communist picture which emerges from the 
Prague trial is that Czechoslovakia is menaced by an international 
Jewish plot of great cunning and immensity. For example, the 
accused Fischl was asked by the Presiding Judge to explain how he 
had ‘such a hostile attitude towards the people’s democratic 
Czechoslovakia’. He replied: ‘Your Honour, I could not possibly 
have another attitude but a hostile one. I am a Jewish bourgeois 
Nationalist’. He went on to say that he had been a partner in the 
solicitor’s firm Mautner, which catered mainly for the Jewish upper 
class, and he had received large sums for his work. Slansky, the Chief 
Prosecutor argued in his summing up, cannot deny his Jewish bour- 
geois Nationalist character. Slansky was the patron of all Jewish 
bourgeois Nationalists. This plot, as the witness Mordecai Oren 
was brought in to confirm, was actively supported by the State 
Agencies of Israel, but was not confined entirely to them or to 
official Jewish Zionist organizations. Some extra lines smacking of 
‘professional’ anti-semitism were included in the ritual confessions. 
Anti-Jewish propagandists always delight in pointing out how tightly 
the Jews ‘control’ international finance, and in labelling as Jews 
persons who are not in fact Jewish but of whom they disapprove. 
Dr. Goebbels, for example, in his propaganda, frequently main- 
tained that Lord Woolton, Roosevelt and Churchill were all of 
Jewish origin. So at Prague these familiar and distasteful touches 
reappear. The defendant Frejka, for example, admits that among 
his confederates were ‘the old servants of the international 
financial magnates, the Rothschilds’, and the defendant Simone 
indicted ‘the Jewish Nationalist Richard Crossman who before 
the war worked for the British Intelligence Service’. 

This aspect of the Prague trial has undoubtedly caused consider- 
able inconvenience and anxiety to Communist Parties not only in 
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Czechoslovakia. In Czechoslovakia itself, Mr Gottwald at the 
December Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist Party was at 
considerable pains to explain that the trial had no specifically anti- 
Jewish implications. Attacks upon Zionism should be carefully 
distinguished from attacks upon Jews. ‘Does this mean that a 
person of Jewish descent and a Zionist are one and the same thing? 
No, it does not. The decisive factor is the class origin of the given 
person, and his attitude to the Homeland... The struggle against 
Zionism has nothing whatever in common with anti-semitism. Anti- 
Zionism is protection from American espionage. Consequently 
these are two different things, as different from each other as Heaven 
is from earth.” The British Communists devoted several leading 
articles in their daily paper to amplifying this viewpoint, and their 
Jewish Committee published in December a full-length attack upon 
‘Zionism and the War-mongers’, in which they assert, inter alia, (a) 
that Zionism has never combated anti-semitism, and (b) Zionist 
leaders were not averse to manoeuvring with the worst enemies of 
the Jewish People. Jewish Communists elsewhere, in Poland for 
example, have overcome their embarrassment by renewing their 
polemics with Zionism and in at least one important instance, that is 
to say Poland, by printing a cartoon which resembles in all salient 
respects the pictorial tastes of the late Herr Streicher. The drawing 
that appeared in the Polish Jewish Communist newspaper, the 
Folkstimme, depicts a large and brawny worker grasping the hand of 
a squat, long-nosed, sinister individual who bears in his hand the 
Star of David flag. This cartoon! touches a new low level in crude 
Communist propaganda on any subject. 

It is very difficult to determine why and on whose authority the 
Prague trial took this particular turn. Jews have been defendants 
at such trials in the past, especially in the Soviet Union, but at no 
time has their Jewishness been singled out either for discussion or 
for criticism. Though Zionism has long been attacked as an agency 
of Anglo-American imperialism its sinister interest in anti-Soviet 
espionage has not hitherto been insisted upon,* and of course 
Communists have taken the lead in conducting campaigns against all 
those persons (outside the Soviet orbit) whose anti-semitic words or 
actions they have noticed. All this is now altered. Despite the 
distinctions made between anti-Zionism and anti-semitism it cannot 
be seriously maintained that crude charges and cartoons directed 
against Zionism will reduce anti-semitism in Eastern Europe. In 
areas where anti-semitism has long been endemic, the renewed 


1 This is not an isolated case. See, for example, the cartoon in the Cominform 
Journal, ‘For a Lasting Peace, For a People’s Democracy’, November 28th, 1952. 

* For a classical account of the Communist case against Zionism see I. 
RENNAP: Antisemitism and the Jewish Question (1942). 
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assault upon the Jewish enemy will find a ready echo in the public 
mind. The Polish peasant or the Hungarian or Roumanian factory 
worker will not master the dialectic which bids him hate Zionists 
but respect the Jew. He will surely see in the anti-Zionist halls of 
the Cominform the ghosts of Beck, Horthy and Antonescu. The 
psychological and social position of the Jews left in those areas must 
now be exceedingly acute. It has been openly proclaimed that 
Jews are potentially more bourgeois, more cosmopolitan, more 
treacherous than their non-Jewish compatriots. They are more 
susceptible to more kinds of alien inducement to espionage and 
treachery. It would follow logically that they should be watched, 
scrutinized more closely than the more reliable section of the popula- 
tion. It is a sad dénouement to the tragedy of Eastern European 
Jewry. 

The explanation for these things is hard to find. The additional 
accusation of Zionism and Jewish bourgeois Nationalism was hardly 
necessary to secure conviction; the other ‘standard’ charges would 
have sufficed. What is more, its timing actively embarrassed those 
Communists in the West who were protesting against the sentences 
passed upon the Rosenbergs. Nor would the exigencies of Comin- 
form foreign policy vis-a-vis the Middle East, seem to require so 
vigorous a display of hostility. The most likely explanation is that 
faced with mounting economic and political difficulties the non-Jews 
in the Czechoslovak Communist Party saw a unique opportunity 
for fathering the blame on their Jewish colleagues and for coalescing 
anti-Jewish sentiment and resentment towards the régime. With a 
not very subtle form of ‘double-think’ they might hope to go on 
‘denouncing’ anti-semitism while actively exploiting, for allegedly 
anti-Zionist purposes, deep wells of anti-Jewish sentiment.*? Yet it 
seems clear that the anti-Jewish emphasis reaches beyond Czecho- 
slovakia. The purge in Eastern Germany has taken a very similar 
turn: and in the Soviet Union itself most of the nine doctors accused 


1The assertions to the contrary of Chief Rabbis of Czechoslovakia and 
Roumania must in the circumstances be received with pity and caution. 

*It is of interest that during the trial, Slansky and company were eager to 
admit that they had used the traditional Communist campaign against anti- 
semitism as a front for protecting treacherous elements: ‘I deliberately shielded 
them [i.e. the Zionists] by abusing the campaign against so-called anti- 
semitism. By proposing that a big campaign be waged against anti-semitism, by 
magnifying the danger of anti-semitism and by proposing various measures 
against anti-semitism — such as the writing of articles, the publication of pam- 
phlets, the holding of lectures, etc. —I criminally prevented the waging of a 
campaign against Zionism and the revelation of the hostile character of Zionists 
and Zionist organizations.” Likewise Franck admitted: ‘Honest citizens who 
pointed to the harmful activities of the Zionists we labelled as anti-semites and 
terrorised them’. Clearly Communists will attack anti-semitism in future with 
greater circumspection. 
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of murdering Zhdanov' are described as connected ‘with interna- 
tional Jewish bourgeois nationalist’ groups and have obvious 
Jewish names. This kind of hostility has its roots in Marxist ideology 
and in the writings of Marx himself,* but never before has it assumed 
such sinister prominence. 

It may also be that the Jewish functionaries of the C.P. in 
Czechoslovakia (as in Roumania and Eastern Germany) were re- 
moved when they had served their purpose — or had failed to do so 
— and could be replaced by more pliant ‘native’ comrades. If that 
is so, Messrs Minc and Berman in Poland, Rakosi and Revai in 
Hungary, might in due course, be supplanted. That these leading 
Polish and Hungarian Communists of Jewish origin have, so far, 
been unmolested may in fact be very significant. For the ‘Jewish- 
ness’ of those accused to date may not be their only common bond. 
As we argue below, the bulk of those accused were prominent 
officers-at-large of the Comintern at the time of the Spanish Civil 
War and later, many of them, actively associated with the central 
apparatus of the Comintern in Moscow. Minc however spent the 
Spanish Civil War as a statistician at Gdynia and during the Second 
World War was Professor of Economics at Samarkand University. 
The others who are as yet unscathed were less intimately involved 
than e.g. Ana Pauker or Slansky in pre-war and war-time Comintern 
circles. The evidence suggests that to have been a Jew and to have 
had certain kinds of Comintern experience makes.a very dangerous 
combination. This may for the time being console those Eastern 
European Jews who had been most prudent or less prominent. The 
concept of a limited ‘pogrom’ is not, however, very inspiriting to 
those precariously placed upon the limits—or to those whose 
‘bourgeois’ origins may at any moment strike them down. 


5 
In the trial at Prague there were very frequent references to the 
unreliability of persons who had worked with the International 


* Without driving the parallel too far it is instructive to compare the Com- 
munist reaction to the Case of the Wicked Jewish Doctors with the Nazi reaction 
to the Von Rath assassination in Paris (November 1938). The Communist jibes 
at the Mutual Security Act’s threat to the U.S.S.R. read very like Der Angriff 
(November 8th, 1938) which, under the headline ‘The work of the instigator 
international: A straight line from Churchill to Grynsban’, argues that Gryns- 
ban’s act: “destroyed the last measurable remnants of credibility in the assertion 
that agitation for war and murder against the third Reich has never been carried 
on or contemplated’. 

2 See Marx’s Essay on the Jewish Question (1844) in Karl Marx, Selected 
Essays (translated H. J. Stenning), p. 88, 92-3. For a scholarly survey of recent 
trends see S. M. ScHwartz: The Jews of Soviet Russia, Syracuse University 
Press 1951, and the article by A. A. SKERPAN: ‘Aspects of Soviet Anti-semitism’, 
Antioch Review, Vol. XII. 1952, No. 2. 
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Brigade in Spain. The Communist International and its various 
sections throughout the world devoted themselves to the creation of 
this Brigade, service in which was deemed a special responsibility 
and privilege of Communist youth. But in the trial at Prague the 
words ‘International Brigader’ are used almost as a term of abuse, 
rather like the appellation ‘Jewish bourgeois nationalist’. Member- 
ship of the International Brigade seems certainly to have been a 
cause for suspicion in the minds of the Communist rulers of Eastern 
Europe, a suspicion perhaps of undue contact with the Western 
world. Tito likewise is said to have recruited International Brigaders 
to his cause and he of course was himself a prominent member of 
that body. In Hungary Rajk had explained at his trial in 1949 how 
he cultivated unworthy contacts at the Spanish front and subse- 
quently in his detention in French internment camps. After the 
war, according to London ‘the Slovak Communist Party had 
demanded the expulsion of Goldstuecker and of some former 
members of the International Brigade from the Party’. Again after 
the trial of Rajk the Czech Party had ‘checked the past of some of the 
members of the International Brigade in Spain’. Slansky admits to 
having ‘like Tito in Yugoslavia relied on demoralized members of 
the International Brigade in Spain’, and similarly the current purge 
in Eastern Germany puts a searchlight on those ex-International 
Brigaders who found themselves interned in France in 1940, such as 
Franz Dahlem, and to those who like Paul Merker went from Spain 
to France and thence to Mexico.? So also in France, the two Com- 
munist leaders who had been attacked by their Party had intimate 
links with Spain. Marty was an organizer of the International 
Brigade. Tillon likewise was a delegate to the International Com- 
mittee for Co-ordination of Aid to Republicans in Spain, and in that 
capacity was interned by Franco in the Spring of 1939. Though they 
are never directly accused of this, it is quite possible that some or all 
of these individuals (and there are many of them) constituted them- 
selves as a faction inside the World Communist Movement — or 
were considered to be such and therefore dangerous. If (as can 
hardly be doubted) the current attacks upon them are approved by 
Moscow, it may reflect some shift of opinion or forces there. We 
may never learn who in the Kremlin favoured these individuals and 
with what post-war policies they were all associated. In the absence 
of fresh evidence all that can be said — and it is of sufficient interest — 
is that many of the old Comintern’s most experienced agents are 
either under a cloud or have been exterminated. For the story that all 
these notorious Comintern officials were really British and American 
agents in disguise is much too silly to be believed. That some may 


; ’ Merker was also denounced at the Prague trial for alleged Trotskyist ten- 
encies, 
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have had ambiguous contacts is quite possible— the history of 
espionage is full of such ‘possibilities’ but that they should all have 
been ‘enemy agents’ would either be a remarkable coincidence or 
else a testimony to unique skill on the side of the ‘capitalist’ secret 
services. It is in any case a supreme irony that those who directed 
the most successful emotional disturbance ever created by the 
Comintern (that over Spain) should find that very record of service 
turn into the deadliest of burdens. The God that failed Mr Stephen 
Spender goes on claiming sacrifices even though its latest victims 
weirdly chant his praises to the end. 


6 


MELIANS: And how, pray, could it turn out as good for us to serve as you 
to rule. 
ATHENIANS: Because you would have the advantage of submitting before 
suffering the worst and we should gain by not destroying you. 
THUCYDIDES, History, V, 92. 


Such were the main and sinister novelties at Prague. There were 
other strands in the case which read very oddly. For example, 
Slansky pleaded guilty to having followed in 1935 an incorrect line 
of opportunism. He then tried, he said, ‘to influence the Party to 
co-operate with Reformist leaders and with Benes, who were agents 
of the bourgeoisie. I did not follow the correct Party line of mobiliz- 
ing the working class because I wanted to gain the Reformist leaders 
for common action at least in some questions.’ This observation of 
Slansky’s which passed unchallenged at his trial is very difficult to 
understand, even upon the most subtle interpretation of retrospective 
guilt. If Slansky had been at fault in 1935 he was at fault in very 
good company. It is difficult to see how Slansky’s position differed, 
for example, from that of Gottwald. Did not Gottwald say in 1935 
at the Comintern Congress?: ‘In all the Parties there are real demo- 
cratic anti-Fascist elements and it is to them that we Communists 
appeal. To them we offer the creation of a wide people’s front 
against the capitalist offensive, a people’s front of labour, freedom 
and peace.’ Likewise Slansky admits to having espoused in the post- 
war period ‘the counter-revolutionary concept of a specific Czecho- 
slovak road to Socialism’. Those British Communists who made 
much of their programme The British Road to Socialism will have to 
ponder over the counter-revolutionary character of their work! At 
another time or another place such a mood would be denounced as 
evidence of ‘Left-Wing sectarianism’ — that is to say, an obstinate 
enthusiasm for a discarded Party line. At a time when ‘broad 
United Front’ tactics were being revived in Western Europe, the 


1K. Gottwald, 24th Section of the 7th World Congress of the Comintern, 
August 7th, 1935. 
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self-incrimination of Slansky on these issues is extremely curious. 
Indeed how shallow is the renewed emphasis upon ‘national inde- 
pendence’* was demonstrated neatly when Clementis agreed that 
among his offences was that ‘when war broke out [1939] he openly 
took up an anti-Soviet attitude over the question of the Soviet- 
German Pact’. Here, as in Eastern Germany shortly afterwards, the 


| moral crux of the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement was publicly re- 


examined. This tactless disinterment can do no good to the Western 
Communist parties at the present time. For it drives home the lesson 
printed clearly in the Cominform resolution on Yugoslavia nearly 
five years ago: 


The attitude towards the Soviet Union is the test not only for 
genuine socialists but also for genuine people throughout the 
world. 


and it makes nonsense of the words ‘national independence’ as 
normally understood. The ‘leading role’ of the Soviet Union must 
always have priority; the real (or conceived) needs of Soviet foreign 
policy will dictate the ‘national’ Party lines and indeed determine 
the fate of ‘national’ Communist parties. (And as Slansky’s alleged 
‘faults’ in 1935 show, it is perilously difficult to interpret accurately 
what those needs in fact are.) This was clear enough, on the limited 
evidence then available, from the pre-war history of the Comintern. 
Recent studies of the pre-war past and post-war experience itself 
have further illuminated the obvious. (That the obvious long ap- 
peared invisible to many is an interesting problem in psychology and 
sociology.) Now and again as Eastern European national crises 
dictate, or as Soviet Russian insecurity suggests, cynicism and 
twisted policies will re-emerge. Old friends, perhaps whole Western 
parties will be abandoned or reviled: new alliances and slogans will 
be coined: and the search for an unattainable purity and perfection 
will end in corruption, even in catastrophe. This ethical morass is at 
once a source of strength and of weakness to the Communists. Their 
‘sense of time’ may as Mr Truman pointed out in his eloquent final 
message to Congress, be a great strength to them: but it also betrays 
them, again and again, into short-sighted and morally repugnant 
courses of action. The long run is, after all, only a series of short 
runs. And unless their enemies surpass them in error, their short- 
tun follies may yet recoil with vigour upon the heirs of Marx and 
Lenin. 


‘This watchword was given special prominence in the speech by Stalin at the 
\9th Congress of the Russian Communist Party in October: ‘The banner of 
national independence and national sovereignty has been thrown overboard. 
There is no doubt that you, representatives of Communist and Democratic 
Parties, will have to pick up this banner . . . There is no one else to pick it up.’ 





DRYDEN’S DRUDGING 
EDWIN MORGAN 


Thy Genius, bounded by the Times, like mine, 
Drudges on petty Draughts, nor dare design 
A more exalted Work, and more Divine. 
(To Sir Godfrey Kneller, 1694) 


I am still drudgeing on: always a poet, and never a good one. 
(Letter to Mrs Steward, February 2nd, 1699) 


1 

WHATEVER homage may have been paid to John Dryden in the last 
thirty years, there is little doubt that his poetry is neither widely 
read nor greatly enjoyed. It is easy enough to become convinced 
of his historical importance, but there comes the point at which 
every reader of Dryden’s verse stops and asks himself, ‘What 
would happen if I were to read this as a human being? Can I find 
out what sort of poetry it really is, if it is poetry?’ If the reader then 
disjects what Mayakovsky called the professorial bicycle-spectacles 
in order to see at a more natural and human rate, he may well find 
it still none the simpler to pick out the poetry as he goes along, or 
to be surer of its value than he was before. Poet. and period seem 
here to be unusually inseparable. For this reason it is not merely the 
romanticist who is worried by the unsolved question of Dryden’s 
stature as a poet; there is a general interest in asking how far the 
quality of his verse requires to be either explained or excused (as he 
himself excused it) by reference to environment rather than to 
innate capacity. The question may also claim to have some relevance 
at the present time, since the combination in Dryden of vigour, 
hardness, and clarity is something that contemporary poets are likely 
to take an increasing interest in, as the suggestional-exploratory- 
ametrical mode begins to have completed its work. 

Why, then, these ‘petty Draughts’? Milton wrote his own epic; 
Dryden wished to, but only translated the Aeneid; Pope contributed 
a Dunciad; Cowper sang the Sofa; and Blake and Wordsworth, in 
the total absence of great subjects at the end of this deterioration, had 
to try creating great subjects for themselves. Dryden, we may feel, 
was uttering in 1694 a timely complaint. But against the complaint 
we must set the complacence. The century from Dryden to Johnson, 
though shot periodically by regrets or velleities after the manner of 
these lines to Kneller, expressed consistently its deeply-felt sense of 
advances gained, culture retrieved and anarchy dispelled. To grasp 
the one virtue of stability, it sold many others, and finally forgot 
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the price it had paid. ‘There was therefore before the time of 
Dryden’, Johnson wrote in his Life of the poet, ‘no poetical diction, 
no system of words at once refined from the grossness of domestick 
use, and free from the harshness of terms appropriate to particular 
arts... To him we owe the improvement, perhaps the completion 
of our metre, the refinement of our language, and much of the 
correctness of our sentiments.’ That Dryden would have agreed 
with this, substituting Waller perhaps for his own name, is evident 
from many references in his essays. He regarded the times, from the 
point of view of language, as entering into a period of civilization 
and grace after the harshness and barbarity of Elizabethans, Jaco- 
beans, and metaphysical wits. Donne received his praise as a mon- 
arch of wit, but, as he says, would the satires not appear ‘more 
charming, if he had taken care of his words, and of his numbers?’ 
We cannot but feel, too, that his praise of Shakespeare is very differ- 
ent from ours, and very much a part of his time, when he says: 
‘Never did any author precipitate himself from such height of 
thought to so low expressions, as he often does’. The truth seems 
to be that the age thought itself blessed and propitious in a threefold 
sense, which at first glance might indeed pass for an admirable 
benefit but which proved a dangerous and insensitive circumscription 
of the poetic art. 

The first aspect was metrical: Dryden, said Dr Johnson, improved 
and perhaps completed our metre. As Dryden wrote both blank 
verse and stanzaic metres in addition to heroic couplets, we must 
assume that Johnson really did mean metre in general, and not 
simply rhyming pentameters; and the apparent absurdity of his 
remark (paralleled elsewhere, as in his Life of Pope) will be dimin- 
ished only when we remember the paramount importance to him 
and to his period of standards, and of the idea of achievement. In 
its extreme form this sense of having arrived at a happy stability 
after a long period of lawlessness is expressed by Dryden in the 
epilogue to The Conquest of Granada (Part II), when he says: 


If Love and Honour now are higher rais’d, 
’Tis not the Poet, but the Age is prais’d. 
Wit’s now ariv’d to a more high degree; 

Our native Language more refin’d and free. 
Our Ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those Poets writ. 


Dryden’s age looked back on the break-up of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean poetry from a much closer viewpoint than ours, and with 
a very marked difference of emphasis on individual writers. To 
them it was much easier to dwell on the gradual degeneration and 
virtual eclipse of blank verse in the first half of their century, which 
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we ourselves do not deny; and we must also concede that they would 
not have been true to themselves had they not condemned the f 
metrical irregularities of a Donne, which apparently belonged to a 
careless use of language and which might have been ‘improved’ by 
taking thought, without an essential alteration of the sense. We can 
see that the rhyming couplets of The Second Anniversary would be fF 
openly vicious in effect on following writers unimbued with the 
force to drive them continually yet not casually forward in defiance 
of the recurring rhyme, and that Dryden’s age, laying down a stricter 
and a smoother measure in its couplets, was striving to make a 
standard, parallel to the classical hexameter, against which it would 
be possible to criticize such excesses as had passed muster in a less 
solicitous period. Such a standard would even supplant the blank 
verse which in the Jacobean dramatists had seemed to break metrical 
bounds and become altogether too loose for dignified utterance; 
and in fact we notice in the blank verse of the period, except of 
course in Milton and in Dryden at his best, an unmistakable and 
adulterating infusion of the heroic measure. 

For the second aspect (closely linked with the first), we must 
consider what Johnson called ‘the refinement of our language’, 
Here again we have to be quite certain of what was meant by ‘refine- 
ment’ in the ideas of the time. From many remarks on Shakespeare, 
we infer that Dryden would have thought more of him had he 
admitted fewer low expressions, or, as Johnson further defines them, 
too common or too technical terms. When we take a different view 
today, and look on the heroic style itself as one of a particular 
emptiness and absurdity, largely because of its generalizing vocabu- 
lary and windily ‘high tone’, we have to remember that at the time 
an important stop seemed to have been put to the intolerable con- 
gestion and obscurity of metaphysical conceits on the one hand and 
to the prevailing Elizabethan and Jacobean fondness for vivid 
concrete but ‘vulgar’ terms of description in both prose and verse 
on the other hand. Refinement carries its own dangers (always how 
unexpected by the refiners!), and is paid for by two unwanted effects, 
the lifeless and the ludicrous. But it was perfectly characteristic of 
the period to congratulate itself on the exercising of proper control 
here as in the question of metre, and demanding a standard of 
vocabulary for poets who wished to write within the newly narrowed 
gamut of public taste and propriety. It was chiefly an avoidance of 
the obscure, and of what was thought to be the incongruous, and its 
claim was to have produced a general vehicle of expression, which 
by means of slight and regulated modulations could serve for the 
utterance of almost the whole variety (but see Dr Johnson on Thom- 
son and Young) of what was the poet’s proper material. 

The third advance concerned ‘the correctness of the sentiments’ 
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of poetry. Much more anxious than we are about the ideas and 
themes and statements proper to poetic expression, the Augustan 

riod believed strongly in a limiting of these within bounds sug- 
gested by the more general temper of the times. (Typical, perhaps, 
are Johnson’s very careful remarks about the character of Milton’s 
| Satan, and his condemnation of Pope’s Unfortunate Lady for the 
‘laudable singularity of treating suicide with respect’.) It was 
assumed that the previous century had been reprehensible in encour- 
aging a steady widening of the allowable subject-matter and conse- 
quently the expression of many things which it was not the business 
of the poet to meddle with: the feigner of beauty being a juggler with 
truth. For example, the free treatment of virtue and vice in the great 
dramas with their obviously open and imaginative approach to 
moral problems, and the uninhibited and often extra-moral sense of 
the divine among the metaphysical wits, seemed to have been happily 
superseded by the insistence on a scheme of morality, and the 
exclusion or distortion of themes and expressions calculated to 
upset it. In this sense All for Love had its own boldness, which we 
are apt to overlook; though it rested, perhaps, safely enough in the 
shadow of Shakespeare. We are given another indication of the 
meaning of ‘correctness of sentiments’ by the prevalence of satire. 
Just as there were a few subjects and ideas now encouraged which 
before had received little attention (for instance theological, moral, 
political, and literary argument in specific and up-to-date terms) 
as matters for a poet’s consideration, so also the demands of 
‘correctness’ led to an oblique treatment of many subjects which 
had formerly been open. Satire is characteristic of a period which 
prides itself on standards, both of conduct and of language; it is 
hardly necessary in a society where wide variation is not frowned on. 
It tends to become a stick for the back of eccentricity, and at last for 
mere individuality, since massive denunciations of perennial vicious- 
ness are suited only to the largest spirits, and may occur in any age, 
but departures from norms of civilized and regulated conduct, 
instead of receiving the humorous toleration of an individualistic 
period, irritate the sensibilities of these times, and are treated satiric- 
ally, to put them out of countenance and send them packing from 
gracious intercourse. 

It will be seen at once that disadvantages, some of them not 
suspected by the Augustans themselves, accompany this threefold 
progression. 

The hypnotic ubiquity of the heroic couplet need not, of course, 
blind us to the wide variety of successes it achieved. There is a world 
of modulation between Dryden’s prologues and the couplets of 
Katherine Philips, or between either of these and Peter Grimes. 
We should also remember the possible influence of the splendid (if 

Cc 
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banished) tradition of the couplet which ran through Marlowe, 
Chapman, and Donne. But against the successes must be set the 
limitations which by the end of the eighteenth century had become 
painfully obvious: a stiffening of the sense of rhythm, a loss both of 
subtlety in verse construction and of an interest in the possibility of 
subtle effects, and a deadening leaning towards certain grammatical 
and verbal formulas encouraged by the necessity of the rhyme, under 
which it became very difficult to make a unit larger than the couplet 
cohere (triplets and alexandrines being little more than a confession 
of the failure of the medium). Also, the refinement of diction by the 
excluding method of constant general censure of uncouthness is 
useful only inasmuch as it purges language of real coarseness in 
situations where coarseness is not apt; its use by the age of Dryden 
stands as a warning to future attempts. It is a common criticism 
that the admired ‘poetic diction’, with its habit of demanding the 
general, the moderate, the ‘proper’ description, in place of the 
startling, the more distantly metaphorical, the inevitable-only-on- 
second-thought description of the preceding period, was sympto- 
matic of a certain decline of poetic sensibility, and permitted the 
writing of verse tautological, inane, inert, and unoriginal in the 
extreme. The greater poets such as Dryden and Pope had therefore 
subconsciously to modify that very diction which their period 
thought it was extracting from their works as an ideal. In the third 
place, we need only note that any command laid on poets (or implied, 
in the existence of satire) to manage their sentiments with ‘propriety’ 
is dangerous. There is nothing more ridiculous than the proper 
improperly introduced, just as there is often nothing finer than the 
improper properly introduced. Shakespeare’s verbal wit in serious 
contexts angered Johnson; but Johnson’s remark that ‘Cordelia, 
from the time of Tate, has always retired with victory and felicity’ 
would make the stones of Stratford tremble. 

In a more general and comprehensive way, how helpful or inimical 
was the theory of poetry emerging at that time? A key-phrase, 
repeated with many variants, is certainly ‘proper Thoughts in lofty 
Language drest’. This, taken at its face value, and as it was written 
and intended to be read, might well apply to the Aeneid, to the 
Divine Comedy, or to Paradise Lost, but as we can see today, when 
the words have separated themselves from the immediate linguistic 
consciousness and become objects of historical contemplation, it 
might equally well be descriptive of Don Sebastian, Venice Preserved, 
or Pope’s Homer, and is in fact the justifying aegis under which these 
latter examples foregather. It is possible now to understand in such 
a phrase what could not then be apparent, that it rested on a basically 
pernicious, if specious, division of the creative faculty. We cannot 
say that the poetry was a poetry of theory, since the style appeared 
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first, and has its natural roots and growth, but the development of the 
theory (largely by Dryden himself) confirmed its use and blessed it 
for a hundred years. What sort of poetic composition does it in fact 
describe? It applies obviously enough to those passages, which in 
deference to the theory we might instance from Lucretius and 
Dante, not the least sleepless of poets, wherein we see the poet failing 
between bouts of inspiration and beating up his verse by just such 
mechanical means as the ‘dressing’ of thoughts in language suggests. 
But can it be said to apply except in flagging, laboured, transitional 
passages Or in imaginationally undernourished verse? It recalls An 
Essay on Man; Night Thoughts; The Course of Time; Merope; Festus. 
The poet at his happiest will not be found selecting fine thoughts and 
then scouring his memory for expressions which will show off these 
thoughts to the best advantage (‘like a dog out of the water, with a 
duck in his mouth’, in Dryden’s favourite image). He has no time 
for that, were he not under a profounder compulsion. He thinks in 
and through language: thinks words; his ‘thoughts’ are not nearer 
thought than these inverted commas allow, and to him a tear may 
be an intellectual thing. The greatness of his work is sealed by lan- 
guage rather than by thought because poetry is an utterance, and 
nowhere is falseness of speech for the sake of thought more instantly 
detectable, or loftiness for the sake of propriety more suspiciously 
examined. The most moving of poetic statements, which we might 
be tempted to classify under ‘thoughts on life and death’, may be 
expressions of language far removed from the magnificent, and are 
distinguished from other kinds of human utterance only by their 
quality of holding meanings and values that we never wholly ex- 
pound. Thoughts we may and do trawl up from these depths, yet 
at the moment of being divided from their element of words they 
perish and their virtue which we had hoped to capture becomes a 
dead thing unsupported by its unique context. Were it otherwise, if 
the Augustan theory of writing gave a true description of the best 
practice, poetry would be little more than an elaborate game with 
dictionaries and history-books and moralists’ vade-mecums, and that 
peculiar fusing, centripetal, focussing, meditating quality of creative 
writing, which is not thinking, or feeling, or speaking, or singing, or 
dancing, but something of all these, and an activity complete and 
distinct in itself from all others, however feebly it can be described 
from outside, would appear to be productive of an unreasoned 
beauty at best, and at the worst of dithyrambic unintelligibility. But 
we know that the age of Dryden was determined to avoid at all costs 
the obscurity it saw (and of course rightly saw) in the metaphysical 
poets and also in the Elizabethan dramatists, and to this end wel- 
comed a scheme of writing which demanded first a perfect com- 
prehensibleness, and then a succession of thoughts worthy of the 
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comprehending faculty. Such writing is obtained by the method they 
described: proper ideas are selected, words recognized to be proper 
to the expression of these ideas are dug out of the poet’s recollection, 
and, intellectually correct, down goes the expression, perhaps frigid 
in its generality, or threadbare by unconcernedly repetitive usage, 
but, as it seems, proper for the matter in hand. It is scarcely sur- 
prising that the eighteenth century should find it so necessary to 
satirize dullness, or that it should have added new meanings to that 
word. It failed to see how steadily (and with what self-acclaim!) 
it was marching down a well-built cul-de-sac. 


2 

It is now to be asked how far the work of Dryden, within such an 
environment as has been indicated, owes its virtues and deficiencies 
to the literary background. 

When we look at the heroic plays, we may seem to see merely the 
exploiting of a genre that has proved to have no lasting appeal. Yet 
in spite of the declamatory method, the generalizing epithet, the 
mind’s first verb, the punch-and-judy couplets, we are offered a 
progression which argues the Dryden working with unworthy 
materials, though not acutely or perseveringly conscious of their 
inadequacy. This progression is seen in the unquestioning acceptance 
of the heroic couplet in The Conquest of Granada, a sense of its 
drawbacks by the time of Aureng-Zebe, and its abandonment in 
All for Love; and in these plays a corresponding advance in dramatic 
power. We are forced to admit, however, that this is too simple, and 
that we owe the solitary outstanding play of A// for Love rather toa 
fortunate group of circumstances than wholly to trends mounting up 
through the earlier dramas. The most fortunate of these circum- 
stances was doubtless the amplitude of the theme, particularly as 
already announced by Shakespeare, a theme which might be expected 
to produce a poetic drama if any in the heroic style was in fact 
possible. Dryden, however, was wise in not relying on the theme 
itself to carry him through the arid heroic wilderness, and decided 
on the dangerous plunge into blank verse which did in fact save the 
play. 

fen called the circumstances fortunate because of the consider- 
able success of the style, heroic not in the narrow but in a general 
sense, quite distinctive at the time it appeared in 1677 and distinctive 
among Dryden’s poetic work. On the normal working level it can 
be seen to derive almost equally from the rhetoric of the heroic 
drama and from Shakespeare; that is, it appears as an unusually 
dignified and solid rhetoric (‘scarce rants at all’, as the prologue says) 
eminently suited to the noble characters of the theme. But Dryden 
has made use of his blank verse to express something more important 
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than this, significant though it is. As if with restraint and care 
unwilling to dissipate the dignity along a fatally easy torrent of 
formless verse, attractive enough after the heroic pinfolding, he goes 
exactly as far as dignity will allow along the road of metrical emanci- 
pation, permitting himself a thinly sown variety of enjambment, and 
discovering without being intoxicated by the aptness of occasional 
short lines in blank verse which he had introduced with bathetic 
and ludicrous effect among his earlier couplets; and the result, in 
many remarkable passages, is a style which no one seems to have 
used before, grave, often simple in the extreme, relying on scant or 
everyday metaphor, clear, escaping from the echoes that haunt the 
heroic play as a species, most fitted for the undertones of passion, the 
reverse of the heroic coin, a rumination on certain aspects and causes 
of feeling where the diction itself has managed to separate its exist- 
ence from the more resonant but more common body of the oratory. 
Perhaps the best-known example of this style is Dolabella’s speech 
in Act 4 Scene 1 beginning ‘Men are but Children of a larger growth’. 
But the essence of simplicity which Dryden seems to be extracting 
in this play is perhaps best seen at two other points of the action. 
There is Antony’s dying speech to Cleopatra in Act 5 Scene I, 
niggardly of epithets, of imagery, even of metrical feet — but not 
niggardly of tragic feeling: 


But grieve not, while thou stay’st, 

My last disastrous Times: 

Think we have had a clear and glorious day; 
And Heav’n did kindly to delay the Storm 
Just till our close of Ev’ning. ... 


Equally persuasive in this serious, quiet, self-sustaining style is a 
speech of Cleopatra’s in Act 4 Scene 1, relying again on what is only 
one image, worked out slowly and as if reluctantly into its full 
meaning, becoming gradually of great imaginative weight: 


Like one, who wanders through long barren Wilds 
And yet foreknows no Hospitable Inn 

Is near to succour Hunger, eats his fill, 

Before his painful March: 

So would I feed a while my famish’d Eyes 
Before we part; for I have far to go, 

If Death be far, and never must return. 


This, it seems to me, is far removed from the frequently admired 
‘When I consider Life’ speech in Aureng-Zebe, and is perhaps as 
much an advance upon that as the Aureng-Zebe speech is itself an 
advance on four other lines which occur in the same scene: 
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Oh, I could stifle you, with eager haste! 

Devour your Kisses with my hungry taste! 

Rush on you! Eat you! wander o’er each part, 

Raving with pleasure, snatch you to my heart! 
(Aureng-Zebe, Act 4 Scene 1) 







To explain the success of All for Love we may go to Shakespeare, 
to the theme, or to Dryden’s twenty years of experimenting; but we 
can scarcely deny that the effectiveness of the verse, which is at 
many points a new kind of effectiveness, quite opposed to the 
gorgeous and rondure-sweeping poetry of Antony and Cleopatra, 
must be the responsibility of the adapter. 

From plays to their prologues and epilogues. Of these Dryden 
himself made the interesting remark: 






Expect no more when once the Prologue’s done; 
The Wit is ended e’r the p/ay’s begun. 
(Prologue to The Rival Ladies, 1664) 


This is of course only too often true, but in Dryden’s case the 
emphasis is to be put not on ‘plays’ but on ‘prologues’, and these 
contain some of his most vigorous writing in a style very different 
from the grave manner of All for Love. Again posing the query, 
how far this vigour can be accounted for by reference to the general 
framework within which he wrote, we find an easy adherence to the 
metric, apart from a more frequent use of double and false rhymes, 
but an individual treatment of diction and ‘sentiments’ by means of 
which Dryden made these prologues and epilogues a characteristic 
and legitimate form of expression. ‘Proper’ diction he keeps for 
the plays, or for the prologues spoken at Oxford; elsewhere he 
admits a wide vocabulary, harking back to the Elizabethan in general 
effect though strictly contemporary in details, for the sake of a lively, 
colloquial, humorous, and satirical railing at the audience by sec- 
tions, pit, wits, cits, and critics. The ‘sentiments’ are often improper 
enough, and the bantering sometimes flogs itself into invective, but 
wit, a very sparkling and biting wit, plays over and lightens and 
sustains everything, and there is not often a fall into either dullness 
or prurience. To be noted here is the expansion of his imagery, much 
more varied than it is in the plays themselves, and contributing most 
to the swiftness and vivacity and realism of these prologues. The 
imagery is, as we might expect, of shops and trades, of citizens and 
players, of card-games and bear-gardens, of masquerades and rope- 
dancing, judges and punks, Whigs and Tories, clubs and courts, 
quacks, coxcombs, cannons, coffee-houses, and conventicles. But 
not only is vigour drawn from a busy and complex urban environ- 
ment. In the combining of words Dryden has here, in spite of the 
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theory, recaptured some of the stinging freshness of the preceding 
age, and he very seldom uses the stereotyped phrase when a more 
vivid one presents itself. Thus he often seems to gain his effect by 
speaking familiarly, if satirically, of contemporary events, and his 
language owes its reality to that direct touch: 


’Twas a sad sight, before they march’d from home, 

To see our Warriours, in Red Wastecoats, come, 

With hair tuck’d up, into our Tireing-room. 

But ’twas more sad to hear their last Adieu, 

The Women sob’d, and swore they would be true; 

And so they were, as long as e’re they cou’d: 

But powerful Guinnee cannot be withstood, 

And they were made of Play house flesh and bloud. 
(Prologue to Marriage A-la-Mode, 1672) 


Of the more mordant and indeed thoroughly roused invective in this 
style, a strong example is: 


The Clergy thrive, and the litigious Bar; 
Dull Heroes fatten with the spoils of War: 
All Southern Vices, Heav’n be prais’d, are here; 
But Wit’s a luxury you think too dear... 
There needs no care to put a Play-house down, 
’Tis the most desart place of all the Town. 
We and our Neighbours, to speak proudly, are 
Like Monarchs, ruin’d with expensive War. 
While, like wise English, unconcern’d, you sit, 
And see us play the Tragedy of Wit. 

(Prologue to Aureng-Zebe, 1675) 


And an example of a lighter, fantastic humour, extremely neat, a 
snap rather than a bite: 


Next summer Nostradamus tells, they say, 
That all the Criticks shall be shipt away, 
And not enow be left to damn a Play. 
To every Sayl beside, good Heav’n be kind; 
But drive away that Swarm with such a Wind, 
That not one Locust may be left behind. 
(Prologue to Limberham, 1678) 


In the prologues and epilogues, then, there is little to which the self- 
exculpatory lines of Dryden need be applied. The fact that their 
success is a success in satirical writing leads now to a consideration 
of his poems. 

But first, of those poems which are not satirical, the following may 
be said. Dryden’s approach to the correspondences that exist be- 
tween outer nature and human feeling was purely conventional: he 
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possessed only in very undeveloped form the interests which would 
have made possible a love-poetry, a nature-poetry, a religious or F 
mystical poetry: he drew no inspiration from the outer world except F 
when it impinged on his civilized consciousness through the limited 
externals of London society, and he did not have that curious open- 
ness and simplicity of personal emotion in the face of the normal F) 
crises of the heart which could lead even the cool and ironical spirit F 
of Marvell into lyricism. : 

The songs scattered through his plays have found their admirers, 
and it has been suggested that we read them before we condemn 
them. It might rather be suggested that we hear them before we con- 
demn them, since they have surely little to recommend them as poems, 
Their effectiveness as songs is a different matter; transplanted from 
their context, they betray their frigid and factitious metrical sprightli- 
ness and their convention-ridden courtoiserie, in comparison with 
which the airiest air of Campion is an item to be handled with 
delicacy and respect. The best of the songs is perhaps the simplest, 
“Young I am, and yet unskill’d’ (from Love Triumphant, 1693). As 
for the Odes (St Cecilia’s Day, Mrs Anne Killigrew, Alexander’s 
Feast), these have been often enough and highly enough praised for 
a caveat of dispraise to be entered against them here. They have at 
best, in my experience of them, a glinting and baroque impressive- 
ness, and at the lowest estimate they could be called laboured, un- 
gainly, heteroclite, and flashy in a half-hearted’ and mechanical 
fashion. Mrs Killigrew contains some of the worst diction in Dryden, 
to the tune of ‘sylvan scenes’ and ‘lofty trees’, ‘blooming grace’ and 
‘beauteous face’. The two musical odes are remarkably coarse- 
textured and rhythmically unskilful for poems of that kind, which 
should either arise exuberantly out of an expressional need like 
Milton’s At a Solemn Musick or be fabricated with careful and con- 
stant artistic brilliance like Crashaw’s Musicks Duell. Dryden’s odes 
do not touch our feelings, nor do they much gladden our intellectual 
ear. It may be said here in extenuation that the use of the ‘ode’ in its 
English variants between the times of Cowley and Gray was an 
unfortunate enthusiasm in an age of heroic couplets, because the 
heroic couplet, cultivated with fanaticism, overshadowed all lyric 
verse-forms so completely that the subtleties of their construction 
were forgotten, and in its ‘odes’ that period was producing merely 
chopped-up and adjectivally-heightened fragments of heroic verse 
which only very rarely assumed any life after Cowley had left the best 
examples, still fixed in a diluted metaphysical solution. It is a point 
of some interest, I think, that odes like Alexander’s Feast do not 
really show us a brighter side to the constantly satirical picture, or 
another verse facet of Dryden’s genius, but on the contrary are clear 
indications of the unique superiority of the heroic couplet in the late 
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| seventeenth century, and of the decline of the lyric forms which 
' Herrick and Milton and Marvell had tempered to virtuoso pitch. 

' In Religio Laici and The Hind and the Panther we have Dryden 
' ‘hatter’d out with drudging works of grace’. The former poem, a 


. f low-toned disquisition where the language is seldom interesting 


' enough to redeem the intractable matter, need not long detain the 
| literary critic, whom Dryden has already forestalled in his preface. 
| The Hind and the Panther, especially in its satirical parts, has a great 
deal more vigour, and some striking lines and couplets, but the 
absurdity of its animal fable is too great for it to be taken as seriously 
as it would have to be. The poetry of theological disputation is of 
course an all-but-impossible kind of poetry, and it was not helped 
here by being given such an uneasy and intermittently-remembered 
embodiment in a honey-tongued hind and a grumbling panther. In 
the two poems Dryden is obeying the ‘language-as-dress-of-thought’ 
heresy of his time, and making the best of an extremely difficult job: 
the desire to be lucidly didactic leading out towards prose (Religio 
Laici), the desire to sugar the pill leading to fantasy and incredibility 
(The Hind and the Panther). 

Of the other non-satirical poems, there is a somewhat perverse 
satisfaction to be obtained from those early verses where we see the 
metaphysical influences of his ‘darling Cowley’ giving place gradually 
to the normal poetic diction of the unastonishing metaphor. There 
is a certain attraction in the Elegy Upon the Death of the Lord Hast- 
ings, with its grim echoes of the superseded microcosm, its Ptolemy 
and Archimedes, spheres and astrolabes, rosebud blisters and univer- 
sal metempsychosis, and the massive fall of the closing couplet. In 
Annus Mirabilis the poetic diction, ‘the feathered train’, ‘the first 
blushes of the morn’, ‘the melting breast’, ‘the watery field’ and ‘the 
scaly herd’, may have the upper hand and account for the prevailing 
tonelessness of the poem, but some fine stanzas and images appear 
when the eye of the poet seems really to be on its object, as in 


The utmost Malice of their Stars is past, 
And two dire Comets, which have scourg’d the Town 
In their own Plague and Fire have breath’d their last, 
Or, dimly, in their sinking sockets frown. 


I turn now to the satirical poems, in which Dryden excelled. In 
his Discourse concerning the Original and Progress of Satire (1693) he 
distinguished clearly between satire which, called forth by the 
general badness of the times, expressed invective unsweetened, and 
that milder sort which aimed to laugh a vice or folly out of counten- 
ance and entertain as well as condemn. Of the first type are his trans- 
lations of Persius and Juvenal, of the second his Absalom and 
Achitophel, The Medall, and Mac Flecknoe. 
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To consider the more suave chastisement: three remarks made by 
Dryden will help us to understand his aim in this method. ‘The 
nicest and most delicate touches of satire consist in fine raillery.’ 
‘Satire is a poem of a difficult nature in itself, and is not written to 
vulgar readers.’ “They are not the violent, whom I desire to please.’ 
These statements give us pleasure, I think, because we realize that 
Dryden did have the peculiar gift of being able to direct his raillery, 
sharply pointed as it was, against individuals who are in themselves, 
or in their aspects as presented to us by him, perpetual subjects of 
raillery to be found in every civilized society. To Dryden himself 
this was evidently an idea of some importance. Many times he 
expresses concern about the proper objects of wit, and about the 
misdirected energies of some of his contemporaries in letting fly 
denunciatory boomerangs. For the same reason he insisted on the 
value of a continually witty and entertaining treatment, realizing 
that, for poetry, such is the only alternative to the purely indignant 
and serious outcry. The poetry is there because Dryden felt with 
vigour what he was expressing, because he was using his considerable 
power to galvanize a fairly knowledgeable audience, and because his 
objects are readily set up in the imagination of succeeding readers. 
Satire is to bring folly into disrepute: but should it also exhort to 
virtue? If it does, the wit vanishes, and it was perhaps the wit that 
made the poem. The attempt to turn a satirical ‘petty Draught’ into 
something semi-heroic and positive can rarely be successful, and it is 
this attempt that makes Absalom and Achitophel less satisfying as a 
whole than the best parts of it suggest. There is a similar weakness in 
The Medall, and in Mac Flecknoe the problem is avoided. The 
satirist is seldom constructive or realistic; he will disguise a jeremiad 
as a blueprint, but his visions of good tend to be as unpersuasive as a 
Shelley’s visions of evil. In Absalom and Achitophel, the series of dull 
and fulsome hyperboles relating to David and the state of kingship 
have in them something contemptible and are far from spreading a 
sense of the order Dryden no doubt had in mind to oppose faction 
and sedition. He rightly admired his portrait of Zimri; but what are 
we to say of David’s long speech “Thus long have I by Native Mercy 
sway’d’? Not only is the tone different, but the wit which sustained 
the portrait has quite fallen away, and the language is lifeless in com- 
parison. The light touch has been lost, and the heavier substitute 
fails to impress, though it might be expected to carry a greater signi- 
ficance. This would suggest that the definition of a ‘fine raillery’ is 
insufficient for a satire of any considerable length or ambitious form 
(unless of course literary parody, as in The Rape of the Lock, is in- 
volved), and that Mac Flecknoe is Dryden’s masterpiece in the genre. 
Here he is thoroughly at home with his subject from beginning to 
end; his enemy is the arch-enemy of all writers who attempt Dryden’s 
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own two particular virtues of clarity and forcefulness; setting and 
action are perfectly suited to the matter; and there is no deadening 
or inhibiting compulsion to exhort. 

Yet satire was in some sense, in the theory and tradition which 
Dryden accepted, ‘a species of heroic poetry’; and there are other 
indications that he finally favoured the definition of ‘fine raillery’ 
much less than the original and sterner one of invective or denuncia- 
tion — a different approach to the heroic from that of Absalom and 
Achitophel. In the Discourse he makes the comparison of Horace 
and Juvenal favourable to the more rigorous master. While admit- 
ting Horace to be the greater poet over the whole of his work, he 
finds that Juvenal exceeds him in the force and brilliance of his satires, 
and these satires are of the severe kind where those of Horace are 
mild and (as Dryden says) ‘insipid’. Juvenal is praised, it should be 
remembered, not as a satirist but clearly as a poet making of satire 
something equal in value to other forms of ‘heroic’ writing. “We 
cannot deny’, Dryden says, ‘that Juvenal was the greater poet, I mean 
in satire. His thoughts are sharper; his indignation against vice is 
more vehement; . . . he treats tyranny, and all the vices attending it, 
as they deserve, with the utmost rigour.’ It is after these statements 
that Dryden speaks of the ‘nicest and most delicate touches’ of 
satire as in Horace which he says show a greater triumph of art, but 
we are concerned here rather with his practice than with his judge- 
ment, and we can see from his own work that his praise of Juvenal’s 
‘more vigorous and masculine wit’ comes from his heart more 
immediately than his intellectual admiration of the ‘fine strokes’ of 
Horace. He seems to be recognizing a principle which may help to 
account for the success of his translations, by linking the severity, 
swiftness, and deadliness of Juvenal’s style with the seriousness of his 
subject-matter, and suggesting that while raillery suits folly, no 
castigation can be too violent for the general vices of a society. In 
this we are brought up against the question in his own work, whether 
the more delicate thrusts of wit or the annihilating attacks of these 
late poems are farther removed from the status of ‘petty Draughts’. 

The unsatisfactory compromise that had to be effected in Absalom 
and Achitophel with material on which wit could scarcely work has 
already been noticed. May it not be that in the translations, where 
the necessity for such a compromise, in the continuous rigour of the 
condemnation, disappears, he found a more congenial form of utter- 
ance, and that he was able in them to preserve the usages of wit on a 
higher level, without descents to the makeweight of ‘virtuous’ com- 
mentary? Certainly he himself spoke elsewhere of the viciousness of 
the times and the aptness of heavy satire, and in these translations we 
feel that here alone has his wit attached itself to an object both speedy 
enough and massive enough to bear it. Here he employs the heroic 
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own two particular virtues of clarity and forcefulness; setting and 
action are perfectly suited to the matter; and there is no deadening 
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ting Horace to be the greater poet over the whole of his work, he 
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and Achitophel with material on which wit could scarcely work has 
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couplet with a perfect realization of its capabilities; the rhyme is no 
setback but performs again and again the office of a double blow or 
of the epigrammatic sting in the tail of a two-line statement: the 
vocabulary escapes from ‘diction’ into very free and ‘improper’ 
usages often startling and vivid, helped to this freshness no doubt by 
the fact that Dryden was trying to make Juvenal and Persius speak 
as they would had they lived in Dryden’s England; and in the matter 
of the denunciations, with which of course we credit the originals, he 
appears to have found subjects, often unpleasant enough but clamour- 
ing for ‘strong lines’ in the translator, to which his pen warmed with 
alacrity.? 

As an example of the imagery, which is immediate and ‘free’ ina 
sense not recommended by the theories of the time, the following 
lines from Persius (4th Satire): 


Him, do’st thou mean, who, spight of all his store, 
Is ever Craving, and will still be Poor? 

Who cheats for Half-pence, and who doffs his Coat, 
To save a Farthing in a Ferry-Boat? 

Ever a Glutton, at another’s Cost, 

But in whose Kitchin dwells perpetual Frost? 


And this, to show the extension of vocabulary, the liberty of ap- 
proach it signified, and the richness of effect it made possible within 


the heroic couplet (5th Satire): 


Art thou of Bethlem’s Noble College free? 

Stark, staring mad; that thou wou’dst tempt the Sea? 
Cubb’d in a Cabin, on a Mattress laid, 

On a Brown George, with lowsie Swobbers, fed, 
Dead Wine, that stinks of the Borrachio, sup 

From a foul Jack, or greasie Maple Cup? 


Or from Juvenal, some lines which show the considerable musical 
and evocative power he was able to summon from this admission of 
Johnson’s ‘low expressions’ (6th Satire): 


Who lewdly Dancing at a Midnight-Ball, 

For hot Eringoes, and Fat Oysters call: 

Full Brimmers to their Fuddled Noses thrust; 
Brimmers the last Provocatives of Lust, 

When Vapours to their swimming Brains advance, 
And double Tapers on the Tables dance. 


1 Wordsworth who understood Dryden well although he opposed him in 
his critical writings, saw that ‘whenever his language is poetically impassioned, 
it is mostly upon unpleasing subjects, such as the follies, vices, and crimes of 
classes of men, or of individuals.’ (Letter to Scott, November 7th, 1805.) 
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And finally, the beginning of the powerful description of the bleak- 
ness of old age which has the intensity of Swift (10th Satire): 


Mistaken Blessing, which Old Age they call, 
’Tis a long, nasty, darksom Hospital, 

A ropy Chain of Rhumes; a Visage rough, 
Deform’d, Unfeatur’d, and a Skin of Buff... 


may be instanced as proof of the congenial nature of such graver 
and darker thoughts to Dryden in this period of his writing. 

I have indicated the successful emergence of at least three different 
styles: the serious, simplified, humane ‘thinking-aloud’ of A// for 
Love; the light, brilliant, familiar, entertaining wit of the prologues, 
epilogues, and satires; and the later enriched, emancipated, vul- 
garized, less subtle but more passionate style of the Juvenal and 
Persius translations. With the exception of the single play A// for 
Love, these successes took place within the accepted mediums, made 
use of contemporary material, and might have Dryden’s disclaimer 
to Kneller applied to them by extension: they owed their vitality 
indeed to the ever-active mind of Dryden, but to that mind working 
in full co-operation with the tendencies of the time, and achieving 
distinction, by its own superiority and by a certain “belated-Eliza- 
bethan’ independence of approach, only within a restricted sphere. 
When we come to apply the disclaimer, however, as it stands, to the 
‘more exalted work’ we know he desired, and to his existing essays 
in the lyric and dramatic fields, it seems less true to agree with him in 
this excusing of his deficiencies by reference to the age he lived in 
(though it might well have been true!) than to say that he was con- 
stitutionally and inherently unsuited for any such designs. Many 
people, I think, have sought to praise Dryden for the wrong reasons, 
endeavouring to find some plausibly attractive resting-place for their 
general feeling of ‘force’ or ‘greatness’ in his work. He has suffered 
where lesser poets have not, by excelling in subjects and styles often 
disagreeable, hard, and unsympathetic to the ear, and from the fact 
that he has a difficult and elusive personality. But the qualities of his 
verse are worth study, as poets themselves have usually recognized, 
and in addition to the interest that should attach at the present 
moment to his unprofound but unyielding poetry of discourse and 
scorn, he offers peculiarly the poetry of a period in history, and 
evidence of the varieties of effect possible within a narrow and un- 
promising critical view of the poet’s function, at a point just before 
that critical view had had time to harden into dogma and self-love. 
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THE NATURE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
PHILONOUS 


WuA~T is this operation which is the life of the great bureaucracies? 
The administration which is the raison d’étre of the multifarious 
offices clustered around Whitehall has been much denounced, some- 
times admired, on odd occasions even studied. But in the main it has 
been denounced or admired for its effects and studied in its structure. 
The effects of government administration are an aspect of the history 
of a people, and the structure is a diagram of the channels of the more 
formal communications within it. Neither brings us close to the 
working of the bureaucracies. We are more likely to be brought close 
by some such personal account as that given by Sir Edward Bridges a 
year or two ago. There we read of work which provides, ‘and 
provides to a considerable degree, an intense satisfaction and delight 
in the accomplishment of difficult tasks, a delight which has much in 
common with that felt by scholars or even on occasions by artists on 
the completion of some outstandingly difficult work’. We find also 
an emphasis on the ‘strong corporate life’ of the civil servant. We 
find him portrayed as the exponent of a departmental philosophy, 
‘the resultant of protests and suggestions, and counter suggestions, 
from many interests’, which represents ‘an acceptable middle point 
of view after the extreme divergencies have been rooted out’.? Thus 
we are told two things by Sir Edward Bridges. One is about the 
affective character of the civil servant’s work. A man may take 
pleasure in it because it is difficult. It is not altogether clear why the 
pleasure, or the difficulty, should be compared with that encountered 
by the artist or the scholar, who are certainly not the only other 
people to be confronted with difficult tasks, or to take pleasure in 
overcoming them; while the corporate character of the civil servant’s 
work does not give him any obvious affinity with the artist of modern 
times, or with the scholar gud scholar and not gud member of a 
learned institution. The second thing we are told is about the 
opinions the civil servant is likely to hold and to contribute as 
occasion arises to the solution of his Minister’s problems. These 
opinions are not his own. They are a mediocrity arrived at not 
because they are likely to be true, though sometimes they may even 
be that, but because in a system of protests and objections a man may 
hold them and escape without too many rotten eggs plastering his 
head. Neither of these two points made by Sir Edward Bridges 


1 SiR EDWARD Bripcts: Portrait of a Profession, C.U.P., 1950, p. 32. 
? BRIDGES, p. 17. 
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describes the nature of the intellectual operation, if there is one, that 
the servant of state performs. One must in passing note in Sir 
Edward Bridges, as in other only less eminent authorities, a con- 
viction, natural enough in those who have spent a life-time in the 
service and have emerged a long way up, that the service has not only 
changed beyond all recognition in recent times but has improved to 
an almost equal degree. Miss Cohen’ is struck by the improved 
industry and integrity of the civil servant in the last hundred and 
fifty years. Sir Edward Bridges sees an abatement of departmental- 
ism.? Mr C. K. Munro® sees men less intent on giving orders and 
more anxious to serve. None of these observations, not even the last, 
is entirely without foundation. But none of these improvements, 
most probably, has been without compensating drawbacks. All of 
them appear to have been in something subsidiary to the operation 
of administration. The fact that the improvements are supposed to 
have been so great suggests that they cannot have been in anything 
permanently essential to the conduct of government. For govern- 
ment has been going on for a long time, and if so much improvement 
had taken place in its essential procedures we should not have to go 
far back in history before we came upon a complete anarchy. And 
looking the other way, we should be uncomfortably near the millen- 
ium. 

We may take comfort, however. In fact, if we look back three 
hundred years, we see Samuel Pepys transacting the King’s business 
as aptly as it has generally been done in this century. When we read 
him our temporary peculiarities, such as the size of our bureaucracies 
and the quality of our honesty, are seen as such and we catch a glimpse 
of whatever it is that enables governments to persist at all. The con- 
stitutional changes since 1660 have not been of such a nature as even 
much to alter certain relations of Parliament and the executive. The 
modern civil servant will recognize himself in this: ‘This month ends 
with my mind full of business and concernment how this office will 
speed with Parliament, which begins to be mighty severe in examining 
our accounts, and the expense of the Navy in this war.”* He will 
recognize the tactician’s satisfaction at the diversion caused by the 
Great Fire: ‘He says he hath computed that the rents of houses lost 
by this fire in the City come to £600,000 per annum; that this will 
make Parliament more quiet than otherwise they would have been.’® 
And he will know the feelings, which are in the very marrow of the 

1 EMMELINE W. CoHEN: The Growth of the British Civil Service, Allen & Unwin, 
1941, passim. 

* BRIDGES, pp. 22-3. 

°C. K. Munro: The Fountains in Trafalgar Square, Heinemann, 1952, pp. 
22-5, et passim. 

* SAMUEL Pepys: Diary, September 30th, 1666. 

* Pepys, September 15th, 1666. 
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profession, described in the words: ‘Reckoning myself to come off 
with victory, because not overcome in anything, or much foiled.” 


It has no doubt often been remarked that Frontinus exhibits all the 
qualities of the good civil servant. It was his task and pleasure, about 
the year A.D. 97, to reform the administration of the water supply 
borne into Rome on the great aqueducts. The task had just those 
characteristics which caused Sir Edward Bridges to reflect that he is 
almost an artist; but the reflections of Frontinus were different. 
There were disparities between the records and the facts which no- 
one had bothered to check; there were false measurements which 
made it impossible for the authorities to balance their books. In 
these matters Frontinus set order, and he pauses in his record only to 
notice the superiority of these works of utility over works of mere 
beauty such as the Greeks were proud of. Otiosa sed fama celebrata 
opera Graecorum. Frontinus recognized that his modest function was 
to serve in matters that could be commonly appreciated. He was the 
man from the water company. But he was not particularly modest 
about the manner of his performance. He speaks of ‘my natural 
sense of responsibility’ and ‘my fidelity’, and pompously insists: 
‘Those who sought the Emperor’s pardon, after warning received, 
may thank me for for the favour granted.”? His was a typically useful 
and uninteresting mind. 

What are the qualities of mind most needed in the public servant? 
As his subject-matter must always be a good that is not only common 
but is commonly recognized, he had better not be in the habit of 
seeing things with his own eyes, unless he has an abnormal disinter- 
estedness which enables him at once to set aside his own vision. 
Perhaps it is to be preferred that reality should appear to him 
exclusively in that form which is capable of preservation in a number, 
a name, a date—verbal forms which are references and not presenta- 
tions. His concern, like any philosopher’s, is with relationships, but 
he must always avoid all those questions of value to which a philo- 
sophic study of relationships is apt to lead. He should have a mind 
tenacious of his limited sort of fact, and exclusive of other sorts, and 
such a delight in the play of relationships that the question of value 
never troubles him. Since great disinterestedness is not always to be 
found in combination with the primarily required ability to perform 
juggleries with the rigorously limited fact, he had better be provided 
with a vanity like that of Frontinus, or one more ignoble. If his most 
desperate concern is to thrust himself onwards to the top, so that he 
subscribes in good faith to Montherlant’s formula of ‘le combat sans 
foi’, he will not be deflected by a temptation to examine values. If he 


1 Pepys, October 3rd, 1666. 
* Frontinus: De Aguis Urbis Romae. 
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/ can blow himself up like a bull-frog with thinking of the organization 
that happens to move under him, he will not seek to inquire whether 
' that organization has any merit apart from the service it performs to 
his pride. 


If Pepys, with his victory over the Accounts Committee, and 
Frontinus with his pomposity and his virtues display the facts of 
administration, neither brings us face to face with an explicit theory. 
They are, however, possibly nearer such a theory than the contempor- 
ary writers I have quoted, who seem self-consciously to wish to set 
on the operation of administration a value which does not belong to it. 
Miss Cohen with her moral improvement, and Sir Edward Bridges 
with his artistic delight, have fixed on matters more relevant to other 
fields than to the one they profess to be describing. The comments 
which both Sir Edward Bridges and Mr C. K. Munro make about 
the corporate nature of the civil servant’s work look more hopeful. 
That indeed is a genuine characteristic, but it could not be pretended 
that it is peculiar to the work of government officials. What J. B. 
Yeats stigmatises as the ‘collective mind, dull as the House of Com- 
mons and serious as the Bank of England”! is common to all business 
transacted in great organizations. It is by an abdication of the 
individual vision that such organization is possible. There may of 
course be an individual initiative within such an organization, as 
there may be an individual initiative or valour within an army, but in 
so far as an organization exists by meanings rather than by acts there 
is little place for the sort of individual adjustment of accepted 
categories which constitutes thought in a properly intellectual field. 
The adjustments, and the associations and dissociations, which are 
made are made to suit the necessities and opportunisms of action and 
not to fit the truth which, in any philosophical sense of that term, is 
irrelevant. “The practical man’, to quote J. B. Yeats again, ‘cannot 
afford to be sincere. ’? He must, not only on all questions of value but 
even on matters of fact, share the provisional delusions of his fellows. 
It is a discipline, but it is not a discipline of the truth. It requires the 
muscles and obedience of an acrobat rather than the patience of a 
philosopher. 

But because these things are characteristic of all work in a great 
organization they cannot provide us with a description of the char- 
acteristic operation of the official. To find that, we have to look at 
what distinguishes the administration of government from other forms 
of collective organization. There is a tendency more or less plausibly 
to blur this distinction. It is sometimes even taught that government 
and industrial organization are closer together than they ever were 
before, or that government, as Mr C. K. Munro contends, now pro- 

1 J. B. YEATs, Letters, Faber, 1944, p. 239. 2 YEATS, p. 276. 
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vides services rather than regulations. No doubt it is true that 
industry presents certain analogies with government, in so far as it 
requires, as a subordinate purpose, the government of its employees, 
but an industrial or commercial organization exists for ends of pro- 
duction or commerce which stamp it with its own characteristics, 
The suggestion of the kinship of industry and government administra- 
tion is made with the arriére pensée that industry will be less hostile to 
what is said to resemble itself; and so far as the suggestion is believed 
we have, not an approximation to the truth, but the success of an 
act of government comparable to the successive acts by which, 
throughout history, the governor has claimed kinship with the 
governed in order to secure that he is himself tolerated — a principle 
which attains its greatest refinement in a complicated modern 
democracy. This might be called the sympathetic fallacy. Mr 
Munro’s way of describing certain developments in contemporary 
administration by saying that the official provides not regulation but 
a service might be called the philanthropic fallacy. This too, so far as 
it is accepted, represents a triumph of government but not of the 
truth. For if a government provides a service, it does so for precisely 
the same reason as it applies a regulation. It does so because it thinks 
that that is the best way of governing. If you can keep your kingdom 
quiet with a few policemen armed with battle-axes, your administra- 
tion can be of the simplest, but if the people will not be quiet without 
regulations about how it is to pay for its false teeth then even that 
detail becomes important for the conduct of government. Admin- 
istration in the present age is characterized by the necessity the 
administrator may be under of taking notice, because they may 
become matters of public concern and ultimately of public order, of 
the most personal concerns. That does not indicate any change in the 
nature of government; it merely reflects the habits of an urbanized 
and literate population. 

The essential character of government, and so of the administra- 
tion by which alone it is effective, is a process of maintaining the 
unity of a political group by yielding to the governed enough to keep 
them quiet and not enough to damage irreparably the fabric of the 
state. This description covers equally the primitive administration 
of three policemen and the complicated organization of the welfare 
state. That is to say, it is a description of the operation of the admin- 
istrator in both kinds of state as well as in all intermediate kinds of 
state. Evidently the subject-matter that is put before the administra- 
tor may be of the most diverse character, but not the subject-matter 
but the method constitutes the essence of administration. The ad- 
ministrator steers what may appear to be a craven course among the 
various pressures of public and still more of semi-public opinion and 
the opinion of groups, and his concern is to come off with victory, 
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not in the sense that his opinion prevails, for he has no right to one, 
but in the sense that at the end he is still upright and the forces around 
him have achieved a momentary balance. Professor Laski regretted 
that in this country civil servants are not to be reckoned among the 
experts in the subjects with which they deal, that for example no 
official of the Home Office ‘has ever made a contribution of import- 
ance to the study of penology or criminology’. That regret shows a 
mistaken view of the sort of animal the official is. He is, in fact more 
akin to the criminal than to the criminologist. He is a man who has 
been trained to a practical operation, not to the exposition of a 
theory or a search for truth. The operation, in his case, is nothing 
less than the preservation of the state. He is, no less than any soldier, 
a man who must give his life to the Crown. That is what gives his 
task a permanent sense amidst the mutations of party policies. 

There is no need for the administrator to be a man of ideas. His 
distinguishing quality should be rather a certain freedom from ideas. 
The idealisms and the most vicious appetites of the populace are 
equal before him. He should be prepared to bow before any wisdom 
whose mouth is loud enough. It is the negative character of the 
official’s réle which makes him, while admitted to be honest and 
trustworthy, an object of distrust. It is clearly undesirable that his 
cynical method, beneficent in its proper field, should be applied 
beyond that field. People who, from the official’s point of view, are 
mere trifling forces at the periphery of things may, from the point of 
view of the truth, be at the very centre. The fact that to the admin- 
istrator they may be of less weight than some well-organized pack of 
fools should strengthen and not weaken their determination. The 
acts of the administrator are, in effect, mere acts of recognition. It is 
the business of those who think they hold the truth on any subject to 
make themselves recognizable to the administrator’s deliberately 
commonplace vision. 

Anything alarming there may be in this description of the admin- 
istrator’s work is due to the generality of the description. Govern- 
ments differ as countries differ, because the facts to be recognized by 
them are different. It is the state of society which colours the 
government much more than the reverse. Yet government has a 
certain positive role, and those who understand what is being done 
should use their efforts to secure that the officials are men who might, 
in the last desperation, exhibit a scruple. 


1 HAROLD J. Laski: Reflections on the Constitution, Manchester University 
Press, 1951, p. 199. 
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LORD ACTON 
Essays on Church and State 
Sir, 

It is one of the elementary rules of criticism to judge a book by the purpose it 
sets out to achieve; this rule Mr Maurice Cowling disregards in his notice in your 
December issue of my volume of Lord Acton’s early writings, called Essays on 
Church and State. It is true that at the very end of his notice he pauses for a 
moment to say that I ‘do not altogether’ pretend that it-is a work of scholarship, 
‘but reprint these essays not for their value to historians but for their relevance 
to the Twentieth Century’. Their purpose is wider than that; for their own 
intrinsic value and interest and in order to make available many of the writings 
of an important nineteenth century historian. 

But Mr Cowling throughout treats the book as though it was put forward not 
for the interest and value of what Acton has to say, but as material for the study 
and development of Lord Acton’s mind. Mr Cowling’s opening sentence draws 
the narrow limits within which he approaches the volume. ‘Before one can 
understand the writings of a man now dead, in such a way as to be able to 
explain what he was trying to say when he wrote them, one has to master that 
personal progress of his mind which distinguished it and him from his con- 
temporaries.’ 

Now the study of Lord Acton’s intellectual development is a very small 
byeway of history, which a handful of scholars are concerned with, using not 
only his printed remains but the voluminous manuscripts in the Cambridge 
University Library and his correspondence published and unpublished. But this 
is not the reason most people are interested to read Acton; his mental history is, 
on the contrary, only worth tracing because he was a considerable historical 
writer. I do not suppose Mr Cowling would argue we are not to read the writings 
of historians unless we can follow their interior mental developments. All the 
volumes of Acton’s writings hitherto published leave something to be desired 
by the scholar of his development, for all are partial selections from what he left 
behind. But he has been found well worth reading, and his fame has continued 
to grow, in the selections Messrs Laurence and Figgis made, because of a com- 
bination of deep knowledge with a power of summing up the results of wide 
reading in condensed narrative and trenchantly vigorous interpretation. 

So it seemed to me useful to make such an essay as that on Ultramontanism, 
not reprinted since 1863, available again, because it is the best account in English 
in brief compass of a big subject about which most educated Englishmen are 
very hazy and ill-informed. It, and all the essays save only ‘Bossuet’, is given 
in full and without any abbreviation or intended changes. 

Only from the specialized point of view which Mr Cowling adopts, only for 
the student of Acton’s own mental development, can it be maintained that the 
interest and value of such an essay as ‘Ultramontanism’ is vitiated because of the 
various errors in transcription which Mr Cowling enumerates. In an essay of 
about 50 pages, or some 2000 lines of type, twenty lines need corrections: it is to 
show no sense of proportion to say that the essay has been rendered ‘useless to 
the student’. The student of Ultramontanism will have learnt both what Ultra- 
montanism was and what Acton thought about it. I regret these mistakes, when 
the copyist evidently nodded; they will of course, be corrected for the unbound 
copies, and a corrigenda slip provided for the bound copies. But I do not think 
that anyone who troubles to read the essay with these mistakes before him will 
think for a moment that they are any of them serious; still less that they were any 
of them intentional or designed, or deserve to be called ‘alterations’. To write 
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the ‘atmosphere’ instead of the ‘sphere’ in which the Church works is surely not 
a change of any particular significance; that ‘by faith’ appears in the sentence, 
‘it [the growth of knowledge] is earned by exertion; it is not simply given, like 
faith itself’ is more material, but ‘his cause’ in ‘he confesses himself inferior to 
the cause’ is not material at all. “The Holy See’ appears instead of ‘the authority 
of the Holy See’. In three places a line has been dropped out but in each case it is 
a phrase reinforcing and repeating the main clause. One quotation ends too soon. 

Take the omitted line, italicized, in this quotation from Déllinger, on p. 80: 
‘Blind obedience is never exacted of the Christian or conceded by him; he must 
obey with his eyes open; he must attentively examine whatever is required of him: 
and he must reject it as soon as he discerns something sinful in it.” Mr Cowling 
believes the omission ‘alters the whole sense of the passage’; that would be a 
fair comment if the end of the sentence had been omitted as well, but how can 
any man discern something in the character of what he is ordered to do without 
examining it? 

I select ‘Ultramontanism’ because Mr Cowling himself says that most of what 
he terms ‘the alterations’ are to be found in that essay, and in one on Bossuet. 
If‘Ultramontanism’ is not in truth ‘useless to the student’ because of these errors, 
a fortiori the other essays with fewer blemishes are even less deserving of such 
sweeping condemnation. ‘Bossuet’ is a case apart: reduced to fifteen pages 
from double that length; and it is always a characteristic of dots signifying 
omissions that they do not show whether the omissions are of a few words or 
many paragraphs. The close student of Acton’s mind will no doubt want to 
read the full text; but there are a great many more students of history than there 
are students of Acton’s development. Certainly “Bossuet’ calls for a footnote 
explaining that it is intended to give the essence of what Acton had to say about 
Bossuet, while omitting much of what was a long book review and much of the 
detail of ecclesiastical politics of 1673 to 1682. In one place in ‘Bossuet‘, Mr 
Cowling points out that a clause (italicized here) has been omitted in the sentence: 
‘But in Church fiefs every time the holder of a benefice died or vacated it, an 
interval elapsed before the nomination of a successor, during which period on the 
principles of the very tenure itself, it was maintained that the revenue belonged 
to the sovereign.” Mr Cowling calls this omission a ‘radical and significant 
alteration’; but how else should there be an interval after a death or the vacation 
of a benefice? 

These are fair samples of the more important ‘alterations’; on the strength of 
which Mr Cowling makes the rather serious charge that these alterations and 
omissions have been made intentionally, ‘in a manner that may be thought to be 
consistent’, with ‘a tendency to reduce Acton’s doctrinal errancy and offensive- 
ness’, and with the result that they ‘make it difficult to understand why the 
Catholic Hierarchy in England was so unsympathetic to Acton’s attempts to 
bring to the notice of English Catholics the methods and results of German 
historical scholarship’. This is a statement both gratuitous and strange, for the 
reasons of the Hierarchy’s objection to The Rambler and The Home and Foreign 
Review are well known and easily ascertainable. Mr Cowling has only to read 
Bishop Ullathorne’s two letters to the clergy, of 1862 and 1863, whose full titles 
are A Letter on the Rambler and the Home and Foreign Review and On certain 
methods of the Rambler and the Home and Foreign Review (mentioned on page 29 
of my introduction). They are clear proof that Mr Cowling is quite wide of the 
mark in imagining that any of the essays in this volume under discussion were 
What Ullathorne was writing, or the Bishops worrying, about. These letters are 
chiefly concerned with two articles on Reason and Faith, not by Acton, although 
he was in agreement with them; articles which, as Ullathorne wrote, warned the 
Church off the field of social morals and science; took the attitude that the 
Church has no authority to test truths of physical facts; on which Ullathorne 
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commented that ‘it was the end of the Incarnation and the Life of Christ’; upheld 
the contention that ‘Original sin did not and does not come from propagation’, 
and the Kantian view of knowledge; and issued in the general conclusion, summed 
up by Ullathorne as the idea that while ‘science without God is infallible, the 
Church is encrusted with errors’. Whether these strictures were justified or not, 
it was in those serious ways that The Rambler fell foul of authority. I find it hard 
to understand that any man can seriously think that so long after all this, and 
much more later, has been common knowledge, anyone could imagine it could 
help Acton’s reputation for orthodoxy to omit here and there a phrase in his 
historical writings. 

But Mr Cowling achieves this effect by making every slight deviation or omis- 
sion into a deliberate act of judgment on my part; ‘Mr Woodruff changes’ this 
to that, ‘Mr Woodruff omits’ this or that, or more ominously ‘Mr Woodruff 
silently omits’, and the continual reiteration of my name gives the cumulative 
impression that I sat down night after night to doctor Acton’s writings, very 
timidly and slightly, but that I was at it all the time through ‘a certain tenderness 
to Acton’s attitude on matters of doctrine’. The truth is exactly the contrary; 
that I ought myself to have collated the transcriptions I had ordered with the 
originals, and did not do so. 

Mr Cowling could employ the same technique with The History of Freedom 
and other Essays. Collating that book as edited by Mr Laurence and Dr Figgis, 
our editor has found a number of copying errors. Most of them are slight, as are 
most of those in my volume, where Mr Cowling often lists the substitution of a 
capital letter, Papal for papal, or vice versa, and so on. In Mr Cowling’s hands 
how much more could be made of the deviations, prefacing each one with the 
words ‘Messrs Laurence and Figgis change’, or ‘Messrs Laurence and Figgis 
omit’. 

In The Massacre of St. Bartholomew, he could write ‘Messrs Laurence and 
Figgis change ‘‘priest’’ to ‘‘priests’’ on page 126, change the figure 16139 to 16039 
on page 132, they print in inverted commas as an original a whole passage on 
page 104, ‘bound to touch’ down to ‘discard’. They do this repeatedly, fourteen 
times in one essay, on The Protestant Theory of Persecution! In that essay on 
page 171 Messrs Laurence and Figgis omit the important words ‘God will awake 
and chastise you’. In the introduction to J/ Principe, they change the word 
‘blameless’ p. 219 to the word ‘dangerous’, thus completely reversing the sense. 
They have run the paragraphs together and changed capital letters and altered 
the punctuation — there are over forty cases of capital letters printed in lower 
case in these four essays. 

But when Laurence and Figgis published their volume I do not suppose any 
reviewer at once thought that the appropriate way to review the book would be 
to compare the text line by line with the original periodicals; they addressed 
themselves to the substance of the volumes. To review a book of 500 pages by 
collating the text instead of discussing the contents, is a form of textual criticism 
usually reserved for classical or sacred authors. With essays like Acton’s it is to 
fail to see the large wood for a few scarred trees. I hope I do Mr Cowling no 
injustice if I suggest that having gone to all this trouble, he was tempted to find 
significance in the list of errors he had assembled, like a gipsy woman seeking to 
find a pattern in a heap of tea leaves. It has led him into a large error of judgment. 
Literal accuracy is a virtue; I do not undervalue it, and Mr Cowling can be sure 
that we shall profit by the experience of this first volume to make the further 
volumes in our collected edition meticulously accurate. Happily such verbal 
inaccuracies can easily be remedied. There can be much more serious defects 
in a historian; as when a combination of too much suspicion with too little 
common sense, and a resolve to put the worst construction of what he finds, make 
a man imagine something has happened which never happened at all. I am 
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represented as having done something I know to be a fantasy; fortunately I am 
alive and can, I think, show all men of goodwill who are sufficiently interested to 
compare the texts, that it is a fantasy. But what will happen when this same 
combination of qualities and defects is turned to the activities and motives of 
the illustrious dead, who cannot explain just how fanciful the conjectures are? 


DouGLas WOODRUFF 
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Sm CHARLES WEBSTER: The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 1830-1841. Beil, 
£3 3s. Od. net. 


Thirty years ago Professor Webster followed up his study of the Congress of 
Vienna with a volume of documents on British Diplomacy, 1813-1815. Ten 
years later came the second of his two masterly volumes on the Foreign Policy 
of Castlereagh. In 1938 appeared two volumes of documents on Britain and the 
Independence of Latin America, with a substantial introduction. Meanwhile, 
as several published articles indicated, he had been assembling the material for 
this detailed and intricate study of Palmerston’s first decade as Foreign Secretary, 
based on the official records together with the papers at Broadlands which have 
hitherto been used only sketchily, whether by Bulwer and Ashley or by Mr Philip 
Guedalla. From this mass of material, omitting British relations with the 
Americas and with the Far East, he has created a full and lively reconstruction of 
Palmerston at work, fortified by generous quotations from the papers and by a 
hundred pages of selected letters at the end of Vol. II; these take the place of a 
proposed volume of correspondence whose publication was prevented by the war. 

The general plan is suggested by the sub-title: “Britain, the Liberal Movement 
and the Eastern Question’, and roughly reflects the balance between the major 
problems which occupied Palmerston’s attention during these years, with about 
350 pages devoted to Turkey, Egypt, Russia and the Straits and nearly as much 
to France, Belgium, the Peninsula and the Quadruple Alliance. The gist of each 
detailed section is given in a page or two of pointed summary, and the inter- 
connection between all these in Palmerston’s mind and in the stream of his work 
is brought out in a fascinating introductory chapter of some 85 pages and ina 
few pages of concluding reflections. This final chapter may seem all too short, 
but it is not the author’s way to elaborate a pattern of theory about the springs 
of thought and action; he prefers generally to let the story itself reveal the 
assumptions which underlay the words and actions of statesmen and to indicate 
very briefly the guiding threads of his own standards of judgment. 

The point of view here, as in the study of Castlereagh, is British, in that the 
prevailing conceptions of British interests are accepted as valid for the men of that 
age, and no attempt is made, for instance, to decide what the policies of a patriotic 
Frenchman or Russian ought to have been; it is enough to show how they pre- 
sented themselves to Britain. It is also biographical, in that the opinions and 
actions of other Englishmen are seen as helping or hindering Palmerston to 
achieve his objects, and his successes or mistakes are seen as those which pro- 
moted or hampered his own effectiveness in action. This readiness to enter into 
the mind of his central figure, to understand and interpret rather than to criticize 
on the basis of different assumptions, is a great merit, for it enables the author to 
present Palmerston with as much sympathy as he created for Castlereagh and 
leaves his readers to reflect on the contrasts between them. 

But certain general conclusions are explicitly stated. First, the claim is boldly 
made that Palmerston was ‘a good European’ and that ‘his attitude towards 
Europe in these years was indeed more that of Castlereagh than of Canning’, 
though his task was harder (perhaps impossible) in attempting, like Castlereagh, 
to operate a Concert of Europe but to combine this with Canning’s idea of 
protecting Liberalism. It is only in his methods that Palmerston might be des- 
cribed as a disciple, or better perhaps the heir, of Canning; he never showed any 
of that personal or emotional loyalty towards Canning which was felt by a small 
group of the men whose cabinet colleague Palmerston became for the first time 
on the eve of Canning’s death. 
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Secondly, it is maintained that, far from showing a narrow or excessive 
nationalism in this period, Palmerston was apt to interfere too much, in questions 
not of direct importance to Britain, as a result of his faith in constitutional 
government as a factor for peace and in its spread as a general British interest for 
that reason. In short, excessive zeal was his besetting sin, coupled already with a 
certain extravagance in speech and writing, which was the counterpart of his 
buoyant energy but was not checked by the sensitiveness which avoids inflicting 
unnecessary wounds. It is fair to add that it was not his own fault that some of 
the most voluble witnesses, particularly Talleyrand and Princess Lieven, were 
(or became) hostile witnesses, or that some modern writing about him has been 
clouded by antipathy to this confident aristocratic spokesman of a confident and 
wealthy nation. It is conclusively shown that in action he was usually cautious 
and co-operative, though often over-optimistic and occasionally led by the desire 
to score his point into a touch of vindictiveness — some would say more than a 
touch of it in his treatment of France and of Mehemet Ali when his triumph was 
already assured — but there the author would not agree. It would be interesting 
to know if he considers that Palmerston, had he been in power in the early ’forties, 
could have done more to repair the breach in the tenuous entente with France 
and to save Louis-Philippe from heading for the fate which temporarily eclipsed 
Palmerston’s hopes of building up a Western bloc of constitutional monarchies 
as the safest bulwark of British interests and of European peace. 

A third and important judgment, not much elaborated in detail, is that, 
although Palmerston was continually alive to prospects of promoting British 
commerce, the roots of his foreign policy were truly political more than economic, 
and that attempts to explain it mainly in terms of trade are misconceived. 

The texture of the writing is close, sometimes even difficult, and occasionally 
the pronouns in subordinate clauses are confusing. Some of the minor characters, 
obviously as familiar to the author as his own acquaintances of today, remain a 
little shadowy for his readers, since he lacks some of the gift (or perhaps only 
fears the danger) of bringing them to life by the use of telling phrases or personal 
descriptive touches. Lord Ponsonby, for instance, who played so controversial 
a part at Constantinople, remains a man with opinions about Russia rather than 
a personality whom we can understand. But this reflects a businesslike concen- 
tration on unravelling the threads of the work itself and a desire to explain what 
was done rather than to dissect personalities. 

The chapters on the Eastern Question naturally have a greater unity of theme, 
and a more dramatic unfolding, than those concerning Western Europe. Some 
of the ground has been well trodden by several recent writers, but never perhaps 
with so comprehensive a view of the whole contemporary scene of international 
affairs. The late Professor Temperley, with his local knowledge, his interest in 
military matters and his almost poetic imagination, brought to his book on the 
Crimea a more vivid pictorial treatment, but some of his conclusions seem ques- 
tionable to Sir Charles Webster, whose aim is in any case very different. Full use 
is made of more limited studies, such as those of Mr P. E. Moseley and Professor 
Puryear, though the latter is perhaps rightly judged to have followed the economic 
trail too closely. It is impossible here to discuss any details, and it is enough to 
Say that nobody need be ashamed to suffer correction by an author who would 
be so difficult to correct in any point as our foremost diplomatic historian. 


C. W. CRAWLEY 


D. G. C. MacNass: David Hume, His Theory of Knowledge and Morality. 
Hutchinson’s University Library, 7s. 6d. 


The best preface to Hume’s Philosophy is an article published in The New 
Quarterly for November 1909, and reprinted in Professor G. E. Moore’s 
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Philosophical Studies (1922). The best commentary is surely Professor 
Kemp Smith’s great work published in 1941, The Philosophy of David Hume, 
The serious reader of Hume must also consider the late H. A. Prichard’s recently 
published exposure in Knowledge and Perception (1950) as well as the special 
study of Hume’s chapter on ‘Scepticism with regard to the senses’ by Professor 
H. H. Price: Hume’s Theory of the External World (1940). And there are all sorts 
of other books about Hume, including some good introductory books. Mr 
MacNabb has written a good primer which is also a possible primer to philo- 
sophy. It is a merit that one everywhere recognizes the influence of recent 
commentators: it is also a merit that he has something of his own to contribute. 
It is possible for the silly student to read Mr MacNabb instead of reading Hume 
(I know no law against it): but the student who is not silly is likely to find in this 
book a zest for Hume which will help to carry him through the Treatise. Page 
references (which are frequent) are to the two volumes of the indispensable 
Everyman edition. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first (pp. 23-152) covers most of the 
chief topics of Book I of the Treatise: the second (pp. 155-203) deals briefly with 
Hume’s account of morality, with references to the Enquiry and the Treatise, 
There is besides a short and vivid account of Hume’s life and character, and an 
introduction in which Mr MacNabb tries to state what he thinks Hume took 
philosophy to be, and the methods by which he pursued it. Hume was (we are 
told) a defender of commonsense modes of inference against sceptics and against 
rationalists: and he worked by observation and by a method of challenge: ‘If 
there be any exception I desire it to be produced’. 

The discussion of Impressions and Ideas is illuminated (it seems to me) by 
regarding this distinction as Hume’s way of pointing to what we think about 
(impressions, objects) and our thoughts about them (ideas). In the discussion of 
Abstract Ideas, Mr MacNabb brings to bear the notion that understanding the 
meaning of a word ‘is more a **knowing how to’’ than a ‘‘knowing that’’, like 
knowing how to drive a car’: and in the account (later on) of Belief, Hume is 
shown almost to have said that a belief is a disposition not an episode. And 
there is nothing at all ridiculous about this ‘Hume in Modern Dress’ because 
modern dress so largely comes out of Hume’s compendious wardrobe. 

The discussion of Knowledge and Probability occupies nearly eighty pages and 
is well done. The author makes a number of connections clearer than they are in 
the text: e.g. between the conclusion about special causal laws and the discussion 
of universal causality; between the discussion of causality and the doctrine of 
rational and irrational Belief. Mr MacNabb also shows the importance for 
philosophy of Hume’s distinction between ‘the probability of causes’ and ‘the 
probability of chances’; and the fundamental importance for Hume’s philosophy 
of our alleged preference for orderly settled reliable beliefs over random and 
fleeting ones. This last point comes out again in the discussion of moral judg- 
ments in the last chapter of the book. Throughout the eighty pages the rehearsal 
of Hume’s arguments is reliable and clear: and evidently they convince Mr 
MacNabb on the central issue: 


It is significant and true to say that flame causes heat; but the constituent 
elements of the relationship are divided, temporal and spatial contiguity 
and constant conjunction being in the objects, their necessary connexion 
being something in the mind (p. 106). 


This doctrine does not (Mr MacNabb holds) constitute a denial of the existence 
of causation: and it makes sense. I wonder. Does Mr MacNabb also think this 
is a case where Hume defends a commonsense mode of inference? Hume (as is 
well known) decided that anything may be the cause of anything; that we cannot, 
after a thousand experiments give a satisfactory reason why we believe that a 
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stone will fall or fire burn. If there is anything /ess like a defence of causal 
inference, then I desire it to be produced. 

The discussion of Bodies contains the suggestion that I can infer that unper- 
ceived objects continue to exist by a straight inductive inference (p. 131). But the 
novelty of this suggestion is deceptive: ‘continue to exist’ is not (it seems to me) 
intended in its commonsense meaning. The chapter on Minds shows the relation 
between Hume’s two difficult sections on this subject: (1) the a priori doctrine 
of a simple spiritual substance; (2) the empirical doctrine that I perceive some 
persistent impression of myself. But alas for Mr MacNabb’s own attempted 
solution of the empirical question. Hume has, he suggests, overlooked an 
empirically given relation which (as it happens) unites any two impressions ‘which 
I am in a position to compare with one another’ and which never, presumably, 
unites impressions which I am not in a position to compare with one another. The 
self then consists of ‘perceptions suitably related’ (p. 150). I must add that Mr 
MacNabb is as perplexed and dissatisfied with his solution as Hume was about 
his — and surely with even more justice. 

Nothing at all is said about Part II of the Treatise: of space and time, and of 
arithmetic and pure and applied geometry. Mr MacNabb therefore says very 
little indeed about what Hume regarded as knowledge: and I think the result is a 
somewhat unbalanced picture. Hume was not merely an empiricist: as Kemp 
Smith has shown in his discussion of these topics, he was something of a Ration- 
alist too. 

I wish more space could have been found for the moral doctrines. It was the 
opinion of H. A. Prichard that these repay and require ‘close reading’ while 
Hume’s whole theory of knowledge is hardly worth studying and its central 
doctrines appear ridiculous precisely because they are ridiculous. Mr MacNabb 
gives some attention to a crucial question: what would Hume have to say about 
someone whose system of morals was not based upon sympathy? What (also) 
about the attitude of one who preferred not to be systematic at all, who preferred 
to be partial, wavering and contradictious? There is a temptation to say of either: 
this would not be a moral attitude. But of course it is a possible attitude and it 
would be in moral conflict with the moral attitude of Hume and (it is to be hoped) 
of most of us.. We cannot avoid moral conflicts by mere definition — not even by 
‘persuasive definition’. I think Mr MacNabb sees this point (p. 196 etc.). Mr 
MacNabb accepts Hume’s account of what a moral judgment is: but his discus- 
sion is too brief even to indicate its principal difficulties and liabilities. 

It will appear, I hope, that this is a worth-while book, and that the discussion, 
if often indecisive, is always alive. I should especially recommend the chapter on 
Probability. 


KARL BRITTON 


HERMAN AUSUBEL: Historians and Their Craft, a Study of the Presidential 
Addresses of the American Historical Association 1884-1945. Columbia 
University Press. 


The American Historical Association has no real parallel among us. For we 
have not nearly so many professional historians nor such a very large country in 
which personal contact between historians is so difficult. So the annual meeting 
(sometimes irreverently called ‘the slave market’) is not only a great employment 
exchange, not only a place where papers can be read and merit acquired by the 
young in the eyes of heads of departments, but a place where the annually elected 
head of the profession discusses some general problem or, more rarely, some 
particular problem arising out of his own studies. These addresses are a cross 
betweer. inaugural lectures here and presidential inaugurals in Washington and a 
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volume of collected A.H.A. inaugurals would be of real interest to the student of 
the evolution of historical thought in America. 

Professor Ausubel has not given us the texts. Instead he has classified the 
topics dealt with: ‘History as literature’, ‘Facts in History’; ‘Science of History’ 
and so on, and he has also discussed the trends of historical thinking revealed by 
the addresses under heads like: ‘The immediate usefulness of History; early years’, 
‘The immediate usefulness of History; war and postwar years’. If this analysis of 
the addresses was to be made at all, it is difficult to see how it could have been 
made very differently or better. Yet the drawbacks are obvious. There is, for 
example, a great deal of repetition. Thus we learn twice that Edward Cheyney did 
not accept, as an adequate explanation of the English Reformation or, indeed, 
any explanation at all, Gray’s view that: 


. .. love could teach a monarch to be wise 
And gospel-light first daw’nd from Bullen’s eyes. 


In some cases there are more than two versions of the same argument, which 
wastes time and paper. Then some at any rate of the addresses were, as Professor 
Ausubel candidly admits, windy, woolly and obscure. In such cases and, indeed, 
in others, the paraphrase may do injustice to the author by making him even more 
obscure by compression or more clear than he in fact was. Thus the version of 
Sloane’s argument given on page 216, by its use of ‘phobia’ leaves me in the dark. 
I think I know what Professor Ausubel is trying to say and I think that he has said 
the opposite, but if I had the text I should be a good deal better off. (And I am 
not certain whether the use of Garfield’s name on page 272 is a slip of Charles 
Francis Adams II or of Professor Ausubel or not a slip at all, in which case the 
argument is too compressed to be fully intelligible.) 

Then (a fault that is not due to Professor Ausubel) it was not always the most 
eminent American historians who got elected. Most of the most eminent did, 
but some did not and, what is more, a fair number of the moderately eminent and 
one or two who, as historians at any rate, were not eminent-at all, got elected. 
Thus George Lincoln Burr was eminent but I, for one, would rather have Teggart 
straight than have him as criticized by Burr. And I am as puzzled as Professor 
Ausubel obviously was by the election of John Jay who had no claims to attention 
at all. 

But for all that, this is a useful book, and much of its usefulness is due to 
Professor Ausubel’s amplification of his materials. He tells us something about 
all the presidents; he links what they said in their addresses with what they said 
earlier in books and articles and, in this way, his book is a useful aid to our under- 
standing of the movement of ideas in American historiography. Most of the 
themes debated from ‘Clio a Muse’ to history as sociology are familar enough 
here. But one of the most revealing differences is the apparent acceptance of the 
rule that very learned historians must be dull and ineffective writers. If we may 
trust Professor Ausubel, Maitland was only esteemed in America for his learning 
and the few who recognized his outstanding merits as writer were treated as 
paradox mongers. And if the Stubbs of the Constitutional History will not keep 
boys from play or old men from the chimney corner, the Lectures (and Oxford 
tradition) show how far from a dryasdust he was. 

D. W. BROGAN 


PIERO SRAFFA and M. H. Doss (Ed.): The Works and Correspondence of 
David Ricardo; Vol. I, on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation; 
Vol. II, Notes on Malthus’s Principles of Political Economy; Vol. Ill, 
Pamphlets and Papers 1809-1811; Vol. IV, Pamphlets and Papers 1815-1823. 
Cambridge University Press, 24s. net each volume. 


Nearly a decade ago, ‘Mr Srafia’s forthcoming edition of Ricardo’ attained 
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the status of a mild standing joke among members of the economics profession; 
like its editor himself, it lurked among the footnotes in the learned journals, 
refusing to be coaxed into the cold light of print. Now it is appearing at last, 
and the successive volumes as they come out are proving at once a rebuke to the 
impatience of the critics and an ample tribute both to Mr Sraffa’s skill as an 
editor and to his almost Holmesian flair for literary detection. They are also, 
doubtless, silent witnesses to the patient midwifery of Mr Dobb, who has been 
assisting Mr Sraffa for the past three years. 

Ricardo’s place in the development of economic thought is unique. He was 
the founder of modern analytical economics, in the sense that he was the first to 
attempt a rigorous application of the method of abstract reasoning to problems 
of political economy. The bridge which he provided between the sociologically- 
derived categories of his predecessors and the analytical methods of his successors 
was the starting-point of the economic side of Marx’s theories. His economic 
doctrines, propagated and vulgarized by his followers with a finesse and speed only 
paralleled by the spread of Keynesian economics in our time, had a dominating 
influence on economic policy through much of the nineteenth century; while the 
division of the Bank of England into two Departments is a surviving monument 
to the powerful practical influence of his monetary theories. 

Nevertheless, despite his importance and the thorough study to which his work 
has consequently been subjected, Ricardo’s meaning on many important points 
remains ambiguous or unclear. A successful stockbroker who came to economics 
late in life, via the bullionist controversy, Ricardo found the technique of literary 
composition extraordinarily difficult to master —a problem which accentuated 
the usual difficulty of giving coherent expression to new ideas. Moreover, the 
circle of economists in his time was much narrower and more intimate than now, 
so that much of the development of his thought occurred in correspondence or 


unpublished papers circulated among 
his friends. 

SHAKESPEARE 
his World 


For a proper understanding of the 

meaning and development of Ricardo’s 
doctrines, all of this unpublished mate- 
rial is highly relevant. The search for it 
took up most of the twenty years and 
more which have elapsed since this edi- and 

tion of Ricardo’s works was first pro- 5 

jected; and the successful completion of h 1S W Oo rk 
the search in 1943 with the finding of 


Ricardo’s letters to James Milland some M 


other papers, places a vast mass of new 
material at the disposal of scholars and 
firmly establishes Mr Sraffa’s edition 
as the definitive reference on Ricardo. 
Wisely, however, Mr Sraffa hasrefrained 
from attempting to interpret or sum- 
marize Ricardo’s doctrines in the light 
of the new material; except for a few 
pages in the introduction to the Princi- 
ples, where some discussion of Ricardo’s 
theory of value is necessary to explain 
the changes between successive editions, 
the editor’s task is confined fairly severe- 
ly to that of assisting the reader by the 
insertion of historical and bibliograph- 
ical facts. 


. M. REESE 


An important new work which, 
by examining the conditions of 
Shakespeare’s England, the nature 
of the theatres, the actors and the 
playwrights, presents a truer pic- 
ture of Shakespeare and allows a 
fuller understanding of his work. 


To be published in April 36s. net 


EDWARD ARNOLD & CO. 
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Of the four volumes to appear so far, the first two are notable chiefly for their 
superior presentation of material already published. The first chapter of the 
Principles, ‘On Value’, changed most between the first and third editions; the 
text of the first edition is printed as an appendix to the text of the third, with a 
Table of Concordance which permits the reader to trace the development of the 
thought either backwards or forwards. The introduction of this volume argues 
convincingly that James Mill had less to do with the form of the work than is 
generally supposed, and that the changes between successive editions in no sense 
mark a retreat by Ricardo from his initial views. Volume II achieves a remark- 
able (and typographically difficult) compromise between the desirable and the 
practicable by printing Malthus’s text in the upper part of the page and Ricardo’s 
Notes in the lower half; where Ricardo does not comment, space is saved with 
relatively little loss by reproducing Malthus’s extensive Summary of Contents. 
(The format and printing of the whole edition, incidentally, is a credit to the 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Volumes III and IV introduce some of the hitherto unpublished material. 
Volume III contains pamphlets, correspondence, and notes pertaining to the 
Bullion Controversy; here Ricardo’s views are clear and well known, so that the 
new material is mainly corroborative in import. There has been, however, some 
suspicion as to Ricardo’s motives in the controversy, which Mr Sraffa (rather 
tantalizingly) promises to dispel in the later biographical volume. An appendix 
to this volume contains a fascinating exercise in detection, the identification of 
‘Mr —’, an anonymous witness before the Bullion Committee. Volume IV 
contains published papers and notes on a variety of subjects. Here the new 
material is much more interesting. The ‘Notes on Blake’ are convincing proof 
that Ricardo had no understanding of, or sympathy with, the view that there 
could be a general deficiency of demand for commodities. The unfinished essay 
on ‘Absolute Value and Exchangeable Value’, on which Ricardo was working 
at the time of his death, represents an inevitably unsatisfactory attempt to crystal- 
lize the notion of an absolute, as distinct from a relative, measure of value at 
which Ricardo had hinted in earlier writings — a notion which became funda- 
mental in Marx, but which is nevertheless analytically self-contradictory. 

On the whole, the most interesting new material is likely to be that contained 
in the volumes of correspondence, which are soon to appear: footnotes and 
prefaces in the present volumes promise a number of treats in store. The re- 
interpretation of Ricardo’s theories in the light of all this new evidence will 
take many years of careful scholarship; it is to be hoped that Mr Sraffa will not 
carry editorial restraint so far as to deprive his colleagues of the benefit of his 
own opinions. 

Harry G. JOHNSON 


ERWIN SCHRODINGER: Science and Humanism: Physics in our Time. Cambridge 
University Press, 8s. 6d. net. 


Professor Schrédinger has a peculiar lucidity of thought and expression, 4 
crystalline gift for guidance to the heart of a problem. His is the clarity born of 
wisdom. In this little volume of four lectures given at the Dublin Institute for 
Advanced Studies he explores the relation between modern physical theories 
and the ethical view of man’s nature. Natural science is a response to the Delphic 
injunction to ‘Know thyself’, its values are those of any branch of human inquiry. 
But whatever greater virtues may be claimed for other learning, science is limited 
to the study of the present environment: “We try to find out as much as we can 
about the spatial and temporal surroundings of the place in which we find our- 
selves’. Professor Schrédinger goes on to describe the physical concept that the 
environment cannot be studied as a ‘gapless continuum’, the chain is imperfect, a 
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DENT 


Astronomy 


for Everyman 
Ed. Dr M. Davidson 


“A straightforward aim brilliantly 
achieved . . a team of specialists have 
produced a compendium of astronomi- 
cal information which should be stan- 
dard for years to come. Anyone can 
use the book with delight and advantage. 
It is copiously illustrated.” The Times 
Literary Supp. 18s. 


Historical 
Metrology 


A. E. Berriman 


The ‘ology’ of weights and measures 
presented in a new analysis of the 
archaeological and historical evidence. 
Fully illustrated. 16s. 


The Oracle 


Baltasar Gracian 
‘The art of worldly wisdom’ in maxim 
and epigram, as fresh and as applicable 
to-day as when this classic was written 
in 1647. New trans. by L. B. Walton, 
with the original Spanish. 16s. 


The new Crown Octavo 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


is now inaugurated with Caesar’s 
War Commentaries and Chaucer’s 
Troilus and Criseyde (6s. ea.) 

and reissues of 8 vols., including 
The Decameron, unabridged, 

2 vols. (6s. ea.), Sophocles’ 
Dramas, and Ben Jonson’s 
Complete Plays, 2 vols. (7s. ea.). 

In April, May, and June come, 
among others, Steele’s The Tatler, 
Homer’s Odyssey (6s. ea.); 
Shakespeare’s CompleteWorks,3vols., 
and Dostoevsky’s The Idiot (7s. ea.) 


And at 5/- each 


nearly 600 vols. are available 
in the smaller format 


See Everyman’s at bookshops 
and ask for descriptive List, or write for it 
to DENT’S, 10 Bedford St, London, W.C.2 


— 


IMAGO PUBLISHING 
Co. LTD. 


10 Nottingham Place, W.! 


DOROTHY BURLINGHAM 


TWINS 


A Study of 3 pairs of identical 

twins, with 30 three-colour 

double or triple-page develop- 
mental charts. 35s. 


Illustrates, even for the lay- 
man, many of the profoundly 
significant lessons learnt by 
psychology in the last fifty 
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maximum knowledge is attainable, but not a complete knowledge. He points out 
that the acceptance of this truth brought ancient philosophers to formulate the 
atomistic theory of matter, and it is no more than an obvious cavil that the truth 
was denied during the long ascendancy of Aristotle. He discusses wave- 
mechanics as a loop-hole out of the physicists’ dilemma, and the doctrine of 
Bohr and Heisenberg that the physical description of a phenomenon must be 
incomplete because the object is always disturbed by the observer’s means of 
getting in touch with it. Professor Schrdéinger is disposed to dispute the philo- 
sophic implications of this doctrine, and especially any deduction that it can be 
used to make room for free-will in the scheme of physical determinism. Rather 
he suggests that moral behaviour is no product of chance, but is extremely 
determined from within, though it may not be predictable from without. The 
book closes with approval for a quotation from Cassirer: ‘. . . a possible change in 
the physical concept of causality can have no immediate bearing upon ethics’; 
but it would seem that, until the links between physical causality and the be- 
haviour of living things have been more closely forged in physiology and psycho- 
logy than at present, this must remain a philosophic rather than a scientific dic- 
tum, for we can hardly begin to understand how the macroscopic workings of 
the brain may be related to the physicist’s interpretation of its structure. 
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